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IWTRODUOTION 



TO THX 



STUDY OF BELLES-LETTRES. 



1. In presenting to the advanced pnpil this Second Book, 
we desire to call his attention to our design in writing this 
treatise, which is, to facilitate the art, and abridge the stady 
of composition. 

2. For this reason, the topics and precepts expounded 
here, are general, and may easily be applied to the- special 
themes of composition, both in verse and prose ; without, 
therefore, it being necessary to detail roles for each particular 
subject^ which would be an endless task. 

3. Certain species of composition, either entirely obsolete, 
or less in use in modem times, like the Fable, and Parable, 
are here cursorily treated ; others, on the contrary, that are 
very important, and yet, have either been omitted, or only 
slightly treated by other authors, such as History ^ Journalism, 
Biographjf, Novel, Romance, and Drama, are fully expounded. 

4. The method pursued in this book, as in the first, is 
both the synthetical and analytical ; the former for teaching 
the rules, the latter the practice of composition. 

5. Concerning the practice of composition, it is well to re- 
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peat the direction given in the preface of the first book, 
namely : that "after the pupil has learned well the rules of 
the art, he must begin by a critical examination or analysis of 
some good author's composition; for in this manner, the rules 
will be practically illustrated, and therefore better and sooner 
understood." 

6. This practice we deem essential for the thorough under- 
standing of the rules, iiot only in abstract, but in concrete 
also. And it is in this sense that ** example is better than pre- 
cept;** which axiom some erroneously understand, as though 
it meant, that an art may be taught by examples without pre- 
cepts, which is certainly absurd. For, an art being a system 
of rules, the teaching of it necessarily implies the exposition 
of the rules. 

7. Contrary to this practice, however, a custom has long 
been introduced by some authors, and generally followed by 
schools, to wit: after the rule has been expounded to the 
pupil, not its execution upon fine models of art, but its mani- 
fold violations on wrong examples, are presented to him for 
criticism and correction. 

8. Although this system of teaching may not always be 
barren of good fruits; yet certainly, it is not the best, nor the 
most advantageous to the pupil's advancement. In fact, what 
teacher of music would ever illustrate the power of musical 
notes, and the theory of their harmonious combinations, by a 
melange of high discordant sounds? Or, what anatomist 
would explain the functions of the human organs,-on.a body 
either mutilated, or decayed ? A faulty example will rather 
obscure, than elucidate the pupil's idea of the rule; since he 
sees in practice just the reverse of what he has learned in 
theory; and b^ng as yet inexpert in the art of composition, 
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he is reqtiired to examine, criticise, and corf ect Tiolations of 
roles, which task is very often onerous to a master. 

9. In the synthetical method of teaching, according to 
sound philosophy, th.e positive, namely: the observance of the 
xxdes, mnst precede the negative, to -wit: their violation. 
Therefore, after the roles have been clearly explained, the 
first illustration must be made on good models of composition. 

10. Neither are a few classic examples sufficient for the foil 
illustration of a species of composition. The structure and 
ornament of the various kinds of composition, are often dif- 
ferent; they are complex as well as complete. Thus, narra- 
tions, descriptions, and letters, depend upon peculiar prin- 
ciples and rules, which often vary in their subordinate 
branches; they comprise primary and secondary parts; and 
for the beauty and perfection of each production, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that all the parts have a fine proportion, a 
mutual dependence, a symmetrical arrangement, and a suit- 
able style. 

IL Now, to gain a clear idea of the various modes of exe- 
cuting well such difficult works of art^ the exhibition of a few 
models is no more sufficient to a student, than is one simple 
glance at a compound object, for obtaining a distinct idea of 
it Hence,' several foil examples (and not brief extracts,) 
from various distinguished authors, are absolutely necessary 
to illustrate to the pifpil the practical execution of the pre- 
cepts of the art » 

12. But, how is this to be done ? Shall a book on Belles- 
Lettres be filled with classic examples for imitation, and with 
faulty specimens for correction, as some teachers desire? 
Evidently, such a collection would enormously increase the 
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size, as well as the cost of the book, to which parents justly 
object 

13. But were it even convenient thus to enlarge the book, 
it would certainly be unnecessary and inexpedient. It would 
be unnecessary; because rhetorical readers are used in high 
schools, which contain more or less good selections from dis- 
tinguished writers, both in verse and prose. Examples for 
correction from bad writers, are always plentiful, and within 
reach. It would be inexpedient; for, the task of finding 
illustrative examples, and of analyzing and criticising such as 
are incorrect, must ultimately be left to the scholar himself, 
after he has well understood the rules, and seen their illustra- 
tion, both positive and negative, in two or three examples. 
The student who has acquired such theoretical and practical 
knowledge of the art, is no longer to be considered totally in- 
expert in composition. He is now possessed of the cri- 
terions, which he can easily apply to the examples of compo- 
sition submitted to him for analysis and criticism. And 
though he may not at once perform this duty with perfection, 
he will undoubtedly advance in it by degrees. 

14 On the other hand, it is absolutely necessary that 
students, particularly in high schools, should learn the art of 
analyzing and criticising, not only examples contained in their 
books, but also all kinds of composition of ancient and mod- 
em writers, either perfect or imperfect. It happens not un- 
frequently, that peisons who have graduated with high honors, 
and obtained fine diploc^ias, when asked to 'review a Uterwry 
production, are utterly unable to make a well-reasoned criti- 
cism. Of what avail to them and to society, is the education 
they have obtained, is difficult to conceive. Their failure in 
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accomplishing that duty, is to be ascribed to the omission in 
schools of this necessary and excellent exercise of analyzing 
and criticising other compositions, beside the meagre examples 
contained in their books. 

15. For these reasons, we hold, that to fill up a book on 
Belles-Lettres, or Ehetoric, with many and long examples for 
imitation and correction, is both unnecessary and inexpedient 
However, as our judgment may err in this particular, we will 
submit cheerfully to the decision of more competent judges. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS 



BELLES-LETTRES 



DEFINITION AND DIVISION OF THE SUBJECTS, AND 
SPECIES OF LITERARY COMPOSITION : THEIR 

NAMES. 

1. Thus far, we have treated of the Ele- 
ments of Composition, to wit : of Sentences and 
Periods, of their formation, amplification and 
punctuation. 

Note. — ^In this and the following book designed for high 
schools, the short answers at the end of each page 
have been purposely omitted, and questions only- 
placed, with numbers referring to the paragraphs of 
the text, where the pupil will find the requisite an- 
swer. This system of '^aUowing the student who has 
reached the Mgh school, to exercise, in part at least, 
his judgment in answering a question, is eminently 
useful, as well as necessary. For, as in the natural 
growth of the body, when a person has attained a cer- 
tain age and strength, he is no longer led by the 
hand ; so, in the educational course, when a student 
has acquired a certain maturity and strength of 
thought, he should no longer be guided by a rigid 
catechetical method of fixed questions and answers. 

QUESTIONS. 

(1.) Of what have we treated so far? 
1 
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2. As a combination of sentences makes a 
period, so a combination of periods constitutes 
what is termed a literary composition ; which is 
the fourth and last formation that completes the 
noble production of the human mind. 

3. The subject of a composition " is the 
theme on which a person writes or speaks," 
which is also called a topic, 

4. The subjects of composition are of two 
classes, generic and specific, 

5. A geiieric subject is that which comprises 
under it, one or more classes of subjects of the 
same kind ; such are narrations, which comprise 
under that name Historical^ Oratorical and Foeti-* 
cal narrations. 

6. A specific subject, is that which is com- 
prised under a generic one. 

7. All particular or individual subjects of 
composition, are also specific. Such is the nar- 

(2.) What does constitute a literary composition? 

What is the number of the last formation? 
(3.) What is the subject of a composition? 
(4.) Into how many classes may the subjects of composition 

be chiefly divided? 
(5.) What is a generic subject ? 

Give an example. 
(6.) What is a specific subject ? 
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ration of a certain event ; for instance, " The 
Battle of Gettysburg." 

8. Here we shall treat only of the generic 
subjects of composition ; Firsts because the spe- 
cific subjects are almost innumerable ; there be- 
ing scarcely anything in the material and imma- 
terial world, which may not furnish a theme for 
composition. Second^ because the rules which 
we shall lay down for the generic subjects, will 
apply to the specific also. 

9. Since the generic subjects are distin- 
guished from each other by their nature, as well 
as by the object of the writer or speaker, each 
of them constitutes a different species of com- 
position, having a special appellation, as the 
following division will clearly show. 

10. The generic subjects of composition can 
be divided into classes, according to the object 
of the writer or speaker, which may be fourfold, 
namely : First, to inform ; second, to please ; 
third, to persuade ; fourth, both to inform, please 
and persuade. 

(7.) What subjects are specific also ? 

Give an example. 
(9.) What does each generic subject of composition consti- 
tute? 
(10.) Can the generic subjects of composition be divided 
into classes? — and how? 
What may the objects of a writer or speaker be ? 
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11. When the main object is to inform^ the 
subject of information either refers to animate or 
inanimate objects ; and again the animate objects 
are either ratioiial or irratioiial. If the subject 
of information be inanimate objects, the species of 
composition is called a Description. If the subject 
of information be animate objects, whether ra- 
tional or irrational, and either certain or prob- 
able, the composition is called a Narration. When 
the subject relates to animate objects, and is 
either improbable or very doubtful, the species 
of composition is termed a Fable. 

12. When the main object is to please, the 
species of composition is generally either a Foem 
or Novel, Romance, Drama, or a Graphic Descrip- 
tion; all which ure comprised under the species 
of either narrations or descriptions. 

13. When the principal object is to persicade, 

(11.) When the object of a writer is to inform, to what may 
the subject of composition refer ? 
If the subject of information refer to inanimate objects, 

how is the species of composition called ? 
If the subject of information refer to animate objects, 

how is it named ? 
When is the species of composition termed a. fable ? 
(12.) What are the species of composition, when the object 

of a writer is to please ? 
(13.) What is the kind of composition when the object is to 
persuade? 
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the species of composition is generally styled an 
Oration or Dissertation. 

14. When the object is complex — that is, 
when it comprises information, persuasion or 
pleasure, the species of composition generally is 
a Letter, or an Essay. 

15. To resume ; the species of composition 
may be reduced chiefly to six, namely : Fables, 
Narrations, Descriptions, Letters, Essays and Ora- 
tions. 

16. In this book we shall treat of five species 
of composition only, viz : Fables, Narrations, 
Descriptions, Letters and Essays, including some 
of their subordinate branches in modem use, as 
History, Journalism, Biography, Novel, Romance 
and Drama. The study of all these constitutes 
the department of Belles-Lettres, or polite litera- 
ture, called also Humanities. 

17. The fifth species of composition, viz : 
Oratio7is, on account of its amplitude, constitutes 

(14.) What, when the object comprises information, persua- 
sion or pleasure ? 

(15.) Recapitulate briefly the principal species of compo- 
sition. 

(16.) What constitutes the study of Belles-Lettres ? 

(17.) What department of study do orations constitute? — and 
why? 
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a separate department of study called Oratory, 
or Rhetoric. Hence, we have set that apart in 
the third book. 

18. Each species of composition may belong 
to a triple order, high, middle and low, accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject of which it treats. 

19. Before entering into the exposition of the 
principal species of composition, and considering 
their nature and requisites, it is necessary to 
speak of composition in general — of its syn- 
thesis, analysis, and general praxis , also, it is 
necessary to treat of style, in order that, its dif- 
ferent kinds being known, it may be suitably 
adapted to each species and subject of compo- 
sition. We shall, therefore, divide the whole 
subject of Belles-Lettres into seven parts. In 
i\iQ first, we shall treat of the Synthesis, Analysis 
and General Praxis of composition. In the sec- 
ond, we shall treat of Style ; in the third, of the 
Fable ; in ihQ fourth, of Narrations ; in the fifth, 
of Descriptions ; in the sixth, of Letters ; and 
in the seventh, of Essays. 

(18.) To what order may a species of composition belong? 
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OF THE SYNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS OF A LITEBAEY 
COMPOSITION, AND ITS GENEBAL PRAXIS. 

We shall divide this subject into two articles. 
In the first we shall consider the Synthesis and 
Analysis, and in the second the Greneral Praxis 
of composition, 

ARTICLE I. 

SYNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS OF A LITERARY COMPO- 
SITION—THEIR NATURE AND RULES. 

1. As it has already been stated, under No. 
2, of the preliminary remarks, synthesis of a liter- 
ary composition is the combination of several 
periods, which constitutes the fourth and last 
formation of a literary production. 

2. As in the preceding, so in this formation, 
various requisites are to be observed. It is 
necessary, firsts to have several elements, which 

(1.) What is synthesis of a literary composition? 
(2.) Is there anything requisite for the synthesis of a liter- 
ary composition? 
What is the first? — second? — ^third? — ^foxirth requisite ? 
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here are periods. Their number should be rather 
large than small ; otherwise, it will acarcely de- 
serve the name of a literary composition. Sec- 
ond^ the connection of the periods must be made 
by the sense, rather than by conjunctive par- 
ticles. Hence, it is necessary, in making the 
skeleton of the composition, (of which we shall 
speak in the praxis) to observe closely if the 
main ideas or points are logically connected, be- 
fore proceeding to their development and ampli- 
fication. Thirds although the whole work of 
synthesis must show symmetry, yet it must not 
be destitute of a pleasing variety in the arrange- 
ment and government of each period. The com- 
plex of the periods must resemble a well ordered 
commonwealth, which, although it results from 
the union of different states or communities un- 
der one general government, yet each state or 
community has, or may have, an independent and 
sometimes different form of administration. 
Fourth^ gradation, or the rising of the argument, 
must be observed in a literary composition, as 
often as the subject allows it. This consists in 
the gradual ascension, step by step, until the 
subject reaches the highest point ; also in the 
perfection of the finale,, which should be like the 
finishing touch of a picture, whereby the work 
is completed and the critic made satisfied. A 
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contrary system will not only cause an unpleas- 
ant sensation of emptiness, but will often de- 
stroy in the mind of the hearer or reader, the 
favorable impression which may have been pro- 
duced by the former part of the composition. 

3. Analysis of a literary composition is the 
resolution of the same into its nearest com- 
ponents, viz : periods. But, since a literary com- 
position is not simply a collection of elements, 
but principally a work of invention, hence this 
kind of analysis has regard not only to the use 
of proper language and right collocation of the 
elements, but moreover to the rules which must 
govern ideas, and are peculiar to each subject 
and species of composition . 

4. Hence, analysis with respect to a whole 
composition is of two kinds — ^general and partic- 
ular. The general analysis applies to all species 
and subjects of composition, and comprises three 
points — -first, the number and connection of the 
periods ; second, their variety of arrangement 

(3.) What is analysis of a literary composition ? 

Does this kind of analysis refer only to language and col- 
location of peirts in a composition ? 
(4.) How many kinds of analyses are there, with respect to an 
entire composition ? 
To what species and subjects of composition does the 

general analysis apply ? 
How many points does it comprise? — and what are they? 
•1 
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and government ; thirds the gradation and close 
of the composition. 

5. The particular analysis consists in the ob- 
servation of the compliance of the requisites pe- 
culiar to each species of composition, as will be 
seen hereafter. Both the general and particular 
analysis constitute a third class distinct from the 
sentential and periodal analysis, which third class 
may be called composition analysis, 

6. In analyzing and criticising a composition, 
the student must observe the following method: 
First, he must give a definition, or quote the ap- 
propriate rule. Second, he must apply the 
definition or rule to the subject under discussion. 
Third, he must conclude that the part examined 
is either right or wrong, according as it conforms 
or not with the definition or rule given. 

7. The necessity and utility of composition 
analysis cannot be sufficiently extolled. It may 

(5.) In what does the particular analysis consist? 

What class of analysis do the general and particular an- 
alyses before-mentioned constitute ? 
How may it be called ? 
(6.) What method must a student follow in analyzing and 

criticising a composition ? 
(7.) Is composition analysis necessary and useful? 

Can a scholar attain eminence in composition without it? 
Why not? 
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be safely asserted that a pupil will never attain 
even a low degree of eminence in the art of a 
literary composition, if he cannot point out 
wherein the beauty, or deformity of a compo- 
sition consists. Yet, to our regret, we often 
meet persons who, after reading or hearing a fine 
specimen of composition, will exclaim, beauti- 
ful ! sublime ! and if asked to point out where 
the beauty or sublimity lies, they must acknowl- 
edge that they do not know. The cause of their 
ignorance is mainly to be ascribed to the imper- 
fect method, and perhaps total omission in schools, 
of analysis and criticism of diiferent authors' 
writings. Hence it is highly necessary (as it has 
been stated in the preface), that after having 
thoroughly understood the principles and rules 
here given, and also seen some models of their 
execution, that the student should be introduced 
into the museum of literature ; and that the 
works of diiferent authors be shown him for 
criticism and analysis. Such is the practice ob- 
served by the masters of sculpture, painting, 
music, and of other liberal arts. 

8. We shall conclude this important subject 
on the analysis of composition, with some prac- 
tical directions, which may be of service to the 
teacher and pupil, in the analysis and criticism 
of the extracts from different authors, as pre- 
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scribed in the exercises of this, and the following 
book. 

First. Both the general and particular an- 
alysis must be made on a correct example at 
first, and on a faulty one afterwards, so that there 
may be a positive and negative illustration of the 
rule or rules explained. 

Seco?id. The teacher should exercise the pupil 
first, on the examples produced in this book, and 
afterward, on others not contained herein. 

TJiird. For the successful analysis and crit- 
icism by the pupil, of extracts not contained in 
this book, it is necessary that the teacher should 
give the pupil ample time to prepare himself. 
The teacher may make a selection in the Rhetor- 
ical Reader of a piece for analysis, or leave the 
choice of it to the pupil, if he is.capable. 

Fourth. When the time for criticism has ar- 
rived, the pupil may be required to write either 
the whole, or a part of the extract on the black- 
board, or otherwise simply read it in the book. 

Fifth. The pupil shall commence by repeat- 
ing the rules, the observance of which he pro- 
poses to show in the extract. 

Sixth. He will then show, one by one, how 
each rule has been faithfully observed in the 
passage given. The pupil must, in the positive 
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illustration of the rules, take the side of the 
author, and argue in his favor. 

Seventh. For the negative illustration of the 
rules, it is necessary to bring out some example 
which contains various violations. This may be 
easily obtained from bad writers, or by perverting 
a good example ; which task may be assigned 
to the scholar. The wrong example may be 
written on the board, and criticised in the same 
manner as the correct one, by the application of 
the rules. 

Eighth. When the pupil appointed to criti- 
cise a composition, omits, or falsely quotes a rule, 
other pupils will note down his mistake, and re- 
port it, when their criticism is demanded. When 
a good example has been perverted, for the sake 
of a negative illustration, by one scholar, it 
should be criticised by another ; and if he, and 
others fail to point out the violations, the author 
must indicate them. 

Ninth. The same system of analysis and criti- 
cism is to be observed in compositions written 
by pupils. 

9. We shall present an example of compo- 
sition analysis on the subject of oratorical narra- 
tions. Part 4, Chapter 2. 
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ARTICLE II. 

GENEKAL PRAXIS FOR WRITING A LITERARY 
COMPOSITION. 

1. In attempting to write a ^composition, a 
bad custom very common among beginners must 
be avoided, viz : to begin to write on a subject, 
before it has been thoroughly matured in the 
mind. Beginners generally strive to catch words, 
rather than ideas ; they care more for the shadow, 
than the body; and are ignorant of the great 
principle advanced by Horace, that " He who 
shall have thoroughly investigated his subject, 
will neither fail in eloquence nor in clear order." 

^^res erit cuj lecta 'patenter 

Necjacundia deseret hunCf nee Iticidus ordo^ 

— De Arte Foet, 

Hence, the general rule for a good composition 
is " To have the mind clear on a subject, -before 
attempting to write or speak upon it^ 

2. The special rules for the praxis of com- 
position are : 

(1.) What wrong custom must a student avoid before com- 
mencing to write on a subject ? 
WTiat is Horace's precept on this point? 
(2.) What is the first special rule for the praxis of compo- 
sition? 
What is the second?— third?— fourth? 
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First. Review the rules that relate to the 
subject and species of composition on which you 
are about to write. 

Second. Understand thoroughly the nature of 
the subject of your composition, by defining, 
dividing and examining every part of it, as an 
anatomist does, after dissecting a human body. 

Third. Note down on paper, as soon as they 
are presented to your mind, indiscriminately, all 
ideas and vivid imaginations, lest you may for- 
get them. These will be like materials piled on 
a spot for the erection of a building. 

Fourth. When all the materials have been 
collected, the skeleton or outline of the com- 
position must be made, which is like putting up 
the frame of a building. In this operation, the 
principal division and symmetry of the structure 
must be devised : hence it is necessary that the 
materials collected be arranged properly, and 
according to a certain order, of either time, 
place, persons, or other principal adjuncts. 

Fijih. As in a building, so in a composition, 
there may be principal and secondary divis- 
ions; each division must be worked apart, as 
though it formed a whole by itself. Each divis- 

(2.) What is the fifth special rule? 
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ion must comprise various points of the subject 
or-theme. 

Sixth. The points under each division may be 
designed by numbers, and expressed in a few 
concise words or short sentences. These short 
sentences will form what was termed in the first 
book (Elements of Comp.) on the subject of am- 
plification, a complex idea. Now the skeleton or 
outline of the composition is complete, as far as 
sentiment is concerned. 

Seventh. Determine what kind of style will 
suit the subject and species of your composition. 

Eighth. Before commencing the work of de- 
veloping and amplifying the points or ideas 
sketched out, read an extract from a classic author 
somewhat analagous to your subject, until your 
imagination begins to glow with brilliant thoughts 
and choice language. 

Ninth. With a clear and fresh mind, com- 
mence the work of amplification of each point 
or idea laid down in the outline, according to the 
rules of amplification expounded in the first book 
of the Elements of Composition. This is like 
the filling up of a skeleton or frame of a building. 

(2,) What is the sixth rule ?— the seventh?— the eighth ?— the 
ninth?— the tenth? 
What is the eleventh rule ? — ^the twelfth ? 
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Tenth. When the imaginatian begins to grow 
cool, you must heat it again by farther reading 
some classic author ; this is also necessary, in 
order to give rest to the mind, which is apt 
to be exhausted, as well as the body, by exces- 
sive labor. 

Eleventh The work of amplification of every 
point being finished, rest a while : then, begin 
the critical examination of your composition by 
the rules of analysis laid down above. First, ex- 
amine the logical connection and development of 
ideas, and next their proper expression in lan- 
guage, according to the rules peculiar to the sub- 
ject and species of your composition, and make 
the necessary corrections. 

Twelfth. After having once or twice closely 
examined and criticised your composition, if you 
cannot discover any more defects, lay it aside 
for a day or two, and when the mind is fresh, re- 
view it again in the same manner; and then, 
if you cannot detect any defects in language 
and sentiment, you may regard your compo- 
sition as correct ; but in order to be certain, you 
must submit it to the criticism of" another com- 
petent person. 

3. We shall aflbrd a practical illustration of 
this praxis on the subject of historical narrations. 
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4. We have minutely given the system vv^hich 
beginners should follow^ in writing a composition. 
Persons who are skillful in the art may, of course, 
dispense with many of the above directions. 
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PART II. 



OF STYLE— DEFINITION OF STYLE. 

1. The word style is from the Latin stylus, a 
pointed instrument like a pen, used by the 
ancients in writing on tablets covered with wax. 
Hence, it originally meant a peculiar mode of 
writing, and subsequently, a peculiar mode of 
conceiving and expressing ideas in language. 
Style, therefore, may be well defined ** a certain 
peculiarity of thought and language of a writer 
or speaker." 

2. We shall expound this subject in two chap- 
ters. In the first, we will treat of the different 
kinds of style, and their rules. In the second, 
we will examine the National, Laconic and 
English style and language, together with other 
subjects relating thereto. 



(1.) What is the derivation of the word style ? 
Give the definition of style. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF STYLE, AND THEIR 
RULES. 

1. Like the subject of composition, so also 
the style may be divided into three classes : First, 
high or sublime ; second, low or familiar ; third, 
middle or intermediate. Again, style may be 
divided into National and Individual. 

2. In this chapter, we shall consider in six 
articles, the Sublime, Low, Middle, Good and 
Vicious style ; also, the rules for the proper selec- 
tion of style in accordance with the subject of 
composition. 

ARTIOI^E I. 

OF THE SUBLIME STYLE. 

1. Sublime style is " that which contains lofty 
ideas and words." The following reply of Alex- 
ander the Great, to Darius' embassadors, although 
proud in sentiment, is an example of the sub- 
lime style : 

(1.) How may style be divided ? 
(1.) What is the sublime style ? 

Give one or two examples of the sublime style. 
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" Relate ye to Darius, that to tender thanks to an 
enemy is superfluous ; that what I have done, is due 
to my nature, not to his friendship ; it is not my cus- 
tom to wage war with captives, or women. He, whom 
I hate, must be well armed." 

Also the following poetical address to Colum- 
bia, on account of its lofty ideas and language, 
is an illustration of the sublime style : 

" Columbia ! Columbia ! to glory arise ! 

The queen of the world, and the child of the skies : 

Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold. 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

Thy reign is the last and noblest of time, 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime. 

Let the crimes of the East ne*er encrimson thy name. 

Be freedom and science and virtue thy fame." 

2. All dignified language which inspires re- 
spect and veneration, properly belongs to the 
sublime style. Such is that of President Lin- 
coln's last inaugural address, which well de- 
serves to be engraved in living characters of love 
and gratitude in the heart of every American 
citizen, being the farewell words of a dear father 
who died for the preservation of his country : 

" It may seem strange that any men could dare to 
ask a just God's assistance in wringing their bread 

(2.) To what style does language which inspires respect and 
yeneration belong ? 
Have ypu any special example for the illustration of this ? 
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from the sweat of other men's faces ; but let us judge 
not, that we be not judged. The prayers of both 
could not be answered — that of neither has been 
answered fully. The Almighty has his own pur- 
poses. * Woe unto the world because of offenses ! 
for it must be that offenses come ; but woe to that 
man by whom the offense cometh.' If we shall sup- 
pose that American slavery is one of those offenses 
which, having continued through His appointed time, 
He now wills to remove, and that He gives to both 
North and South this terrible war, as the woe due to 
those by whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to 
Him ? Fondly do we hope — fervently do we pray — 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondman's two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid with another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, 
* The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.' 

** With malice toward none ; with charity for all ; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in ; 
to bind up the nation's wounds ; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and 
orphan — to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations." — Swett's Common School Readings. 
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3. The sublime style may be acquired, firsts 
by conceiving noble and lofty ideas ; second^ by 
using dignified words which inspire respect and 
veneration ; thirds by using figures of speech 
and metaphors in particular; thus, Cicero to 
Ccesar : 

" There is no fountain of eloquence, no power of 
speaking or writing ever so gjeat, 0, Caesar, that can, 
I shall not say commend, but relate even thy great 
exploits." 

Fourth, by the frequent and careful reading of 
authors who excel in the sublime style. 

Note. — In all the following exercises the 
praxis of analysis must be observed as given in 
Part 1, Article 1, No. 3, et seq. The analysis 
and criticism made by the student must be 
geweral and particular, and the examples for 
illustrating the rules must be two at least — a 
right and wrong one; the former for the posi- 
tive, and the latter for the negative illustration. 
How these examples may be obtained, and w^hat 
system should be followed by the teacher and 
pupil for a successful analysis and criticism, has 
been clearly shown in the cited place. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the above examples, show, Jirst, the ideas 
that are noble aiJd lofty ; second, those that in- 

(3.) How may the sublime style be acquired? 
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spire respect and veneration ; third, the figures 
of speech. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Point out in your Rhetorical Reader some 
passage which contains the sublime style. Show 
the ideas and words which seem to you high 
and dignified. 

III.— f:XERCISE. 

Find an example wherein the rules of the 
sublime style have not been observed ; or com- 
mit some violations in a good one, and make a 
criticism. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 

Theme. — " It well becomes man, the masterpiece 
of creation, to he immortaV^ In amplifying this 
sentence, use the sublime style. 

v.— EXERCISE. 

Read your own composition, and state what 
style you have used, and prove it by the rules 
before given. 



ARTICLE II. 

OF THE SIMPLE OR FAMILIAR STYLE. 

1. The simple or familiar style '' is that 
which expresses plain or simple ideas, in plain 
and simple language." 

(1.) What is the simple, or familiar style? 
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2. The requisites ol the simple style are 
especially three— ^V^^, clearness ; second, purity -, 
third, simplicity of ornament. 

Clearness of style means, that the ideas must 
be clearly conceived, and properly expressed, by 
using appropriate words. 

Purity of style means, tljat neither the ideas, 
nor the language must be vitiated by the mix- 
ture of foreign idioms or words. 

Simplicity of ornament means, that poetical 
imaginations, vivid figures of speech, flowery 
diction, are to be avoided in the simple style. 

3. Virgil affords an example of the simple 
style, in the first Ecloga : 

" I, a simple man, thought once, Melibeus, that 
the city which they call Rome was like this village of 
ours, where we shepherds are accustomed to gather 
our lambs. For so, I was wonted to compare little 
dogs to their fathers, and little goats to their mothers, 
and little things to great things." 

4. Also the following description of the rose 
plucked after it had been washed by a shower, 
as it contains simple ideas in simple language, 
is an example of the simple style : 

(2.) What are the requisites of the simple style ? 
2 
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THE PLUCKED ROSE. 

" The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower, 

And weighed down its beautiful head. 
The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet. 

And it seemed, to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 
I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned ; 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 

I snapped it ; it fell to the ground. 
And such, 1 exclaimed, is the pitiless part 

Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resigned. 
This elegant rose, had I shaken it less. 

Might have bloomed with its owner awhile ; 
Thus the tear that is wiped, with a little address. 

May be followed perhaps by a smile." 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the extracts just given, point out the quali- 
ties of clearness, purity and simplicity, which 
are peculiar to the simple style. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Find in your Rhetorical Reader a passage 
which illustrates the simple style. Point out 
the three qualities of the simple style, viz : 
Clearness, Purity and Simplicity. 
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III.— EXERCISE. 
Find a contrary example, and analyze it like- 
wise. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 
Theme. — " I had just fallen asleep , when me- 
thought Isaw^^ — here relate a dream, using the 
simple style. 

v.— EXERCISE. 
Read youi: own composition. State what 
style you have used, and prove it. 

ARTICLE III. 

OF THE MIDDLE STYLE. 

1. Middle style is that which holds an inter- 
mediate place, between the sublime and simple, 
or in which the ideas and words are neither too 
lofty,, nor too familiar, but partake of both 
qualities. 

2. The middle style is also called floivery, 
because to it all the flowers and ornaments of 
diction rightly belong! 

3. Virgil furnishes an example of the middle 
style, in the first book of the Georgics : 

" It is often expedient to kindle the dry field, and 
bum in the flames the light grass. Whether it he 

(1.) What is the middle style? 
(2.) Why is it caUed flowery ? 

(3.) Furnish an example of the middle style, from an ancient 
author? 
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that by this means the soil gains an invisible strength, 
or an invigorating substance, or that internal impuri- 
ties are purified by fire ; or that the heat opens new 
ways, and the pores are unobstructed, whereby fresh 
humor is infused in the new grass ; or whether it 
hardenfs more and closes the open channels, lest they 
may be burned by light rain, or by the strong power 
of the sun, or by the penetrating cold of Boreas.** 

4. Byron's description of the destruction of 
Sennacherib may also serve as an example of the 
middle style. The student must remark, that in 
these examples, ideas and words are neither too 
lofty, nor too familiar ; hence, they belong to the 
middle style : 

THE DESTHUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

" The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of his spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest, when Autumn is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest, when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed on the face of the foa as he passed ; 

(4.) Give another example from a modem classic ? 
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And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever were still. 

And there lay the steed, with his nostrils all wide. 
But through them there rolled not the breath of his pride, 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beaten surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the' sword, 
Has melted like snow in the glance of the Lord." 

• 
2. The middle style is acquired, ^r5^, by con- 
ceiving ideas not altogether familiar or common ; 
secondy by using figures of speech not too strong ; 
third, by using flowery diction ; fourth, by reading 
good authors. 

I.--.EXERCISE. 

Point out in the above examples, first, the 
ideas and words which are neither too high, nor 
too low ; second, the figures of speech and flow- 
ery diction, 

11.— EXEECISE. 

Find an example of the middle style in your 
Rhetorical Reader, and show likewise how the 
ideas and words are neither too lofty, nor too 
familiar. 
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in.— EXERCISE. 

Find an example in whieh the rules of middle 
style have been violated, and point them out. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 

Theme. — ** For nearly a century^ American 
progress of civilisation has kept pace with the ex- 
tension of its territory, ^^ 

In amplifying this sentence, use the middle 
style. 

v.— EXERCISE. 

Read your composition, and prove your style 
by the rules. 



ARTICLE IV. 

RULES FOR THE PROPER SELECTION OF STYLE, IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE SUBJECT OF COMPO- 
SITION. 

1. In treating of each subject of compo- 
sition, we shall indicate the peculiar style 
adapted to it. Here it may suffice to establish 
two general rules, concerning the choice of style 
in composition. 

2. Rule I. — "TAe style must conform to the 

(1.) Are there any general rules for the selection of style in 

composition ? 
(2.) Name the first rule? 
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nature of the subject of composition^ Thus, if 
the subject be elevated, or familiar, or inter- 
mediate, the style must be of the same kind. 

3. EuLE II. — " The style must suit the ob- 
ject of the writer or speaker. ^^ Thus, if the ob- 
ject in writing or speaking be to inform or in- 
struct^ the style must be simple ; if the object 
be to please, the style must be flowery or 
adorned ; if the object be to persuade and move 
the mind, the style must be sublime. 

4. * It follows from these rules, that before a 
person begins to write or speak on a subject, it 
is necessary that he should carefully ascertain 
what kind of style is best adapted to the sub- 
ject and object of his composition, and not act 
like one who makes a selection of a garment in 
a clothing emporium, before considering whether 
it will suit, or not, the person for whom it is in- 
tended. 

5. It happens, very frequently, that a change 
of subject and object occurs in the same compo- 
sition. In this case, as the subject and object is 
various and mixed, so is also the style, which is 
therefore named the mixed style, 

(3.). Give the second rule ? 

(4.) What must a person do, before writing or speaking on a 

subject ? 
(5.) When is the style called mixed ? 
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ARTICLE V. 

GENERAL RULES FOR THE ACQUISITION OF GOOD 
STYLE. 

1. Besides the rules laid down before, for each 
style in particular, some general precepts may 
here be added. They are — 

First. Ideas and words of sentences must be 
true, and char; because it is impossible that the 
style be good when sentences are false, and 
therefore cannot be demonstrated; or when their 
truth is involved in darkness. 

2. Second. The structure of sentences and 
periods must conform to the rules expounded in 
the Elements of Composition, namely : their 
constituent parts must be well connected, and 
properly an-anged. 

3. Third. Every word must convey the exact 
meaning of the writer or speaker ; which is most 
necessary, in order not to lead the reader, or 
hearer into error. 

4. Fourth. The language must always be terse 

(1.) Have we any general rules for the acquisition of good 
style? ^ 
Which is the first rule ? 
(2.) What is the second rule? 
(3.) What is the third? 
(4.) What is the fourth ? 
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and grammatical, even if the subject of compo- 
sition be a familiar one. 

5. Fifth. Finally, good style is acquired by a 
constant reading and study of classic authors. 



ARTICLE VI. 
OF THE VICIOUS STYLE. 

1. General Eule. — The style is vicious — 

First When it does not suit the subject, or 
object of the writer or speaker. 

Second. When the ideas and words disagree in 
style ; as, if sublime ideas be expressed by com- 
mon words, or vice versa. 

Third. When the above-given rules for each 
kind of style are not properly observed. 

2. Four classes of vicious style must be par- 
ticularly avoided : 

First The tumid or inflated, which consists 
of pompous sentiments and words. 

Second. The frigid or puerile, which indulges 
in insipid witticisms. 

(5.) What is the fifth? 

(1.) When is the style vicious ? Give a general rule. 

(2.) What classes of vicious style must be chiefly avoided? 
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Third. The loose or disconnected) which con- 
tains periods or sentences not properly linked 
together. 

Fourth. The dry and languid^ (rightly termed 
the drowsy style,) which is deprived of vivid- 
ness of thought, and ornament of diction. 
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OHAIPTER II. 



OF THE NATIONAL, LACONIC, AND ENGLISH STYLE, 
AND OF OTHER SUBJECTS RELATING THERETO. 

We shall divide this chapter into three arti- 
cles: In the first, we shall consider the Na- 
tional style ; in the second, the Laconic ; and in 
the third, the English style and language, with 
other kindred subjects. 

ARTICLE I, 
OF THE NATIONAL STYLE. 

1. The general definition of style, that it is 
"a peculiar mode of expressing ideas in Ian- 
gua^e,^^ and the division of the same into sub- 
lime, low, and middle, applies equally to all 
languages. 

2. But, as almost every nation, whether an- 
cient or modem, had, or has a particular and dif- 
ferent mode of conceiving and expressing ideas ; 
it follows, that the style ©f every nation is like- 
wise different. 
« 

(1.) Does the foregoing definition and division of style equally 

apply to all languages ? 
(2.) Is the style of every nation alike ? 
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Hence, the peculiar style of a nation, differing 
from that of another, may, like its language, be 
justly called the national style. 

3. The same theory applies to individuals, 
whose character and temperament often lead them 
to conceive and express ideas in a peculiar man- 
ner. Hence, we find that some writers are con- 
cise, others profuse, others forcible, others ener- 
vated, etc., in their style ; whence, various appel- 
lations of style arise, all of which may be com- 
prised under the generic name of individual style. 

4. The existence of a countless multitude of 
styles in the literary world is a providential dis- 
pensation ; for, thereby individual writers are 
distinguished from each other, as particular indi- 
viduals are recognized by the peculiar features 
of their faces. Moreover, so great a variety af- 
fords pleasure to the student in the art of com- 
position, and furnishes an incontestable proof, 
that barrenness in composition does not arise 
from dryness of the subject, but from inability 
of expressing ideas in different modes, on account 
of the ignorance of the art. 

How may the style of a nation be called? 
(3.) Can the same theory be applied to indiyidnals ? 

Explain how. 
(4) What advantage is derived from so great a multitude of 
different styles? 
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5. To resume then: as the languages, so 
also the styles of nations and individuals that 
have existed, and do exist, are almost innumera- 
ble. However, they may be arranged into two 
principal classes. Firsts with regard to the time 
of their existence, into ^y\e oi t\\Q Ancient^ Mid- 
dle and Modern Age ; second, with regard to the 
place of their existence, into Oriental and Occiden- 
tal style. 

6. Under this primary division, style may again 
be classified according to each nation that has 
existed, or now exists upon earth. Thus, in the 
occidental hemisphere, as designed by the an- 
cient geography, the principal nations that now 
exist, and therefore the principal modem lan- 
guages and styles are, the English^ French, Ger- 
man, Bmsian, Italian and Spanish. 

7. Since every nation has a peculiar and dif- 
ferent style, it follows that thQ rules of acquir- 
ing it must vary for each nation, and require a 
particular study. 

8. As the present work is designed especially 
for the English language, we shall speak of the 
English style and language only, excepting a few 
remarks on the Laconic style, which is used by 
all nations even in modern times. 

(5. ) How may the different styles of nations be chiefly classified? 

Give a general division. (6.) Give a second 
(7.) Are the mles of style the same for eyeryj^^ecl * — ^^— 
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ARTICLE II. 
OF THE LACONIC STYLE. 

1. The Laconic style is an ancient style, pe- 
culiar to the Lacedemonians or Spartans, and 
consists in ^^ a peculiar mode of expression^ con- 
taining several ideas in a few comprehensive 
words.^^ 

2. The Laconic style may be well termed 
the concise style. Thus, Cleomenes, a Spartan 
leader, replied to the Samii, in the Laconic 
style, as follows : •' Of yaur speech, I do not re- 
member the first part, do not tmderstand the middle, 
do not approve the last,^^ And Archidamus to the 
Eleos, who were preparing for war, wrote as 
follows : " Archidamus to the Eleos : It is 
well for us to rest.^^ So also Caesar wrote to the 
Eoman Senate, after conquering Pharnax, the 
King of Pontus : "J came, I saw, I conqmred^ 

3. The Laconic or concise style is chiefly 
used : first, when the subject is of high im- 
portance, and admits of no delay, or demands 
secresy ; second, when it is proposed that every 

(1.) What is the Laconic style ? 

(2.) What may the Laconic style be termed ? 

niostrate it by examples. 
(3.) When is the Laconic style chiefly used? 
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word of a communication should be well remem- 
bered ; thirds when it is designed to make a 
strong impression on the mind of a hearer or 
reader. Hence the Spartans wrote to Philip in 
the following words : " The Spartans to Philip : 
Bemember JDionysius at Corinth.'*'* Dionysius had 
been deposed and exiled, and was living at Cor- 
inth. Fourth, when a person in high authority 
addresses an inferior. 

4. The Laconic style, by its nature, admits 
the frequent use of ellipsis, or omission of words, 
which complete the sense. Care, however, 
must be had that the words or part of the sen- 
tence omitted may be easily supplied by the 
person addressed. 

5. The Laconic style may be properly used 
in public speeches, before a cultivated audience ; 
on a subject of high importance, and which ad- 
mits of no delay. 

6. The remarks made by Mr. Calhoun in the 
United States Senate in 1850, on the subject of 
the admission of California, is an illustration of 
this: 

(4.) What figure of syntax does the Laconic style chiefly 
admit ? 
What care must be had ? 
(5.) May the Laconic style be used in public speeches ? 
(6.) Give an example from an American speaker. 
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THE ADMISSIOK OF CAUFOBNIA IHTO THE UNION. 

" It is time, Senators, that there should he an open 
and manly avowal on all sides, as to what is intended 
to be done. If the question is not now settled, it is 
uncertain whether it ever can hereafter be ; and we, 
as the representatives of the States of this Union, re- 
garded as governments, should come to a distinct un- 
derstanding as to our respective views, in order to 
ascertain whether the great question at issue can be 
settled or not. If you who represent the stronger por- 
tion, cannot agree to settle them on the broad princi- 
ple of justice and duty, say so ; and Jet the States we 
both represent agree to separate, and part in peace. If 
you are unwilling we should depart in peace, tell us 
so ; and we shall know what to do when you reduce 
the question to submission or resistance. If you re- 
main silent, you will compel us to infer by your acts 
what you intend. In that case California will. become 
the test question. If you admit her, under all diffi- 
culties that oppose her admission, you compel us to 
infer that you intend to exclude us from the whole of 
the acquired territories, with the intention of destroy- 
ing irretrievably the equilibrium between the two sec- 
tions. We would be blind not to perceive, in that 
case, that your real objects are power and aggrandize- 
ment, and infatuated not to act accordingly. I have 
now, Senators, done my duty in expressing my opin- 
ions fully, freely and candidly, on this solemn occasion." 

I.— EXERCISE. 
In the above extract show, firsU how the use 
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of the Laconic style was proper ; second^ where, 
and how the style is made concise. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Find examples of the Laconic style in your 
Rhetorical Reader, and assign reasons. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Find examples where the Laconic style should 
have been used, and has been omitted. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 
Imitate Lincoln's dispatch from Hampton 
Roads, ^^All is well with us,^^ by expressing several 
sentences in the Laconic style. 

v.— EXERCISE. 
Read your composition and show how the style 
used is concise. 



ARTICLE III. 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STYLE, OF ITS 
PECULIARITIES AND RELATIVE MERIT COM- 
PARED WITH OTHER LANGUAGES ; GENERAL 
RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN AN ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION. 

We shall divide this article into three sections. 
In the first, we shall observe the nature of the 
English language and style ; its peculiarities and 
relative merit compared with other languages. 
In the second, we shall give some rules which are 
to be observed in an English composition. In the 
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third, wo shall treat of two important subjects 
connected with the English language, namely, 
versification and the modern English and Ameri- 
can literature. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STYLE ; ITS PE- 
CULIARITIES AND RELATIVE MERIT COMPARED 
WITH OTHER LANGUAGES. 

1. It is not our purpose here to enter into a 
philological dissertation on the English lan- 
guage ; our design is simply, in treating of style, 
which, as we stated, " is a peculiar mode of ex- 
pressing ideas in language ;" to point out the pe- 
culiarities of the English lajiguage, or in other 
words, to show its peculiar nature, called also 
idiom ; and to briefly remark on its prerogatives 
and defects in comparison with other languages. 

2. The peculiarities which characterize the 
English language are especially three: First, 
the heterogeneous nature of the words used to 
express ideas and form sentences ; a large num- 
ber of words, evidently indicating a foreign par- 
entage. Second, the constant uniformity in the 
arrangement of the principal parts of a sentence, 
with few exceptions. Third, the frequent use 

(2.) What are the chief peculiarities of the English language? 
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of prepositions and auxiliary verbs to form sen- 
tences and periods, and the singular power which 
they have in determining the grammatical rela- 
tions of nouns and verbs ; in fixing and increasing 
their meaning, by joining them to, or separating 
them from the words to which they relate — a 
property entirely foreign to other languages. 

3. The first peculiarity of the English lan- 
guage, to-wit, the heterogeneousness or different 
nature of words, is justly attributed to the his- 
torical changes of the nation, whereby many 
words of foreign origin were embodied in the 
language, such as words from the Greek, Latin, 
French, and other languages. 

4. The predominant element of the language, 
however, is the Anglo-Saxon ; and it is in itself 
so complete, that it alone can suffice, as Marsh 
justly observes, to express ideas on any subject, 
without recourse to the subsidy of foreign lan- 
guages. 

5. Hence, this mixture of alien words in the 
English language, not only has not deprived it of 

(3.) To what is the first peculiarity of the English language, 
namely, heterogeneousness of words, to be attributed? 

(4) What is the predominant element of the English lan- 
guage? 

(5.) Has the mixture of foreign words deprived the En.c^lish 
language of it^ unity as a language ? 
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its unity and name, as the Anglo-Saxon language ; 
but has created in it a variety and multiplicity of 
words, which have enriched the language, and 
made its aptitude of embodying foreign words 
within itself, one of its special characteristics. 

6. The second jyeculiaritij of the English lan- 
guage is the constant uniformity in the arrange- 
ment of the principal parts of a sentence, to- 
wit: First, the subject; second, the copula or 
predicate verb; third, the object of a verb or 
preposition. This fixedness of position of the 
principal elements of a sentence, forms almost 
an invariable rule in the English language. 

This peculiarity arises from the want of change 
in the terminations of nouns, adjectives and verbs ; 
and is therefore, absolutely necessary for the ex- 
act understanding of the meaning of a sentence 
or period, and for avoiding equivocation. 

7. The cause of this peculiarity of the Eng- 
lish language, as compared with other languages, 
deserves a more ample notice. We shall there- 
fore make a short digression, in order to trace it 
back to its original source. 

8. We may pre-suppose, in the first place. 



(6.) What is the second peculiarity of the English language? 
Whence does it arise ? 
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that, in a wide sense, " language is a collec- 
tion of conventional signs, established for the 
conveyance of ideas and internal emotions, by 
the members of human society ; which signs 
may be expressed by some organ of the human 
body, such as the tongue, eye and hand." In a 
more particular sense, " Language is the col- 
lection of sounds, articulated by the organs of 
speech, expressive of ideas and internal emotions." 
The word language is derived from the Latin 
lingua, which means tongue, the tongue being 
the principal organ employed for the expression 
of ideas. 

9. The ideas which men communicate to 
each other, are principally of four kinds ; first, 
ideas of objects, either material or immaterial ; 
second, ideas of qualities of objects ; third, ideas 
of the state or condition of objects ; either act- 
ive, passive' or neuter state ; fourth, ideas of the 
mode and degree of the state of objects. 

10. To these four kinds of ideas communi- 



(S.) What is language in a general sense? 

How may language be defined in a more particular sense? 

Whence is the word language derived? 
(9.) How many kinds of ideas do men communicate to each 
other? 

Name the first — second— third— fourth kind. 
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cated by men to each other, hffth maybe added, 
namely, that of a sudden emotion of the mind 
caused by the perception of an extraordinary ob- 
ject, and an extraordinary quality, or state of the 
object. 

11. To express these five kinds of ideas, na- 
tions have adopted, in their respective languages, 
five classes of articulated sounds. HhQ first class 
of articulated sounds, which expresses ideas of 
objects, has been termed, by a generic word, 
name, or noun. 

The second class of sounds, which expresses 
qualities of objects, has been called adjective. 

The third class of sounds, which expresses the 
action, passion, or state of being of objects, has 
been called verhy either active, or passive, or 
neuter. 

The fourth class of sounds, which expresses the 
mode or degree of the action, passion, or state of 
being, has been named adverb ; and the^A class 
of sounds, which indicates a sudden emotion of 

(10.) What is the fifth kind of ideas or emotions? 
(11.) How many are the classes of articulated sounds used to 
express these five kinds of ideas and internal emo- 
tions ? 
How has the first class, which expresses ideas of objects, 

been termed ? 
What is the name of the second — third — fourth — ^fifth? 
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the mind, or the perception of something extra- 
ordinary, has been termed interjection. 

12. These five kinds of ideas and perceptions 
may be caused in the mind by nearly all objects 
which exist ; especially thoee which are connected 
with man's life, and his existence in society. 
Hence, the use of signs whereby to express them, 
is absolutely indispensable to a man in his inter- 
course with others. 

13. For this reason, the five before-mentioned 
classes of articulated sounds, namely, the Noun^ 
Adjective^ Verb, Adverb, and Interjection, may be 
considered as essential parts of a spoken language ; 
without which, it would be impossible to dis- 
course with others, even imperfectly, on scarcely 
any subject. These parts are called by gram- 
marians, parts of speech. 

14. The other parts of language, termed also 
parts of speech, (which vary as to the number in 

(12.) Are all objects that exist, capable of causing in the mind 
the five kinds of ideas and emotions above enumer- 
ated? 
Are these signs, expressive of those five kinds of ideas 
and emotions, absolutely necessary to a man in so- 
ciety? 
(13.) Are the five before - mentioned classes of articxilated 
sounds essentied parts of a spoken language ? 
How are they called by grammarians? 
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the different languages of nations), namely, the 
Article^ Pronoun^ Participh^ Conjunction, and Pre- 
position, although necessary for the full convey- 
ance of the speaker's meaning, as well as for the 
connection and dependence of the words, are not 
so indispensable, that, without them, the meaning 
of the speaker may not be understood, from other 
adjuncts at least. So, we often understand Indi- 
ans and Asiatics, who express their ideas by dis- 
connected and ungrammatical sentences. Hence, 
the last five classes or parts of speech just men- 
tioned, may be regarded, in a strict sense, as non- 
essential parts of a language. . 

15. The five essential parts of language, with 
the exception of interjections, admit of some 
properties which are deemed accidental, and are 
called by grammarians, modifications. 

16. The accidental properties of nouns are 
gender, number, and case; of verbs, are moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons; of adjectives and 
ADVERBS, are degrees. Interjections have no ac- 
cidental properties. 

14.) What are the other parts of language? 

Are they essential ? Why not ? 
(15.) Have the essential parts of language any properties? 
(16.) What are the accidental properties of nownst verbs t ad- 
jectiveSf adverbst interjections f 
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17. And thus, we have arrived at the 
original cause of the second peculiarity of the 
English language, viz : the fixedness of position 
of the principal elements of a sentence. 

18. In the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages, the genders, numbers, cases 
of articles, nouns, pronouns, and adjectives ; also, 
the moods, tenses, numbers, and persons of verbs, 
and the degrees of adjectives and adverbs; or in 
other \\ords, the accidental properties of the prin- 
cipal parts of language, are, with few exceptions, 
expressed by a change iu the termination of the 
words which represent them. 

19. Illustration. *' The verb to love^^ is ex- 
pressed by philein in Greek, amare'm Latin, amare 
in Italian, amare in Spanish, aimer in French, 
The root of the word in Greek is phil, in Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish, is am^ in French is aim, and 
in English is love. Now, these languages denote 
the different moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, 
of the verb by different terminations, added to the 

(17.) To what subject are we led by this exposition of the 

nature of language ? 
(18.) How are the accidental properties or modifications of the 

essential parts of speech denoted in the Greek, Latin, 

Italian, ITrench, and Spanish languages? 
(19.) Illustrate, by example, how the accidental properties of 

a verb are denoted in those languages by a change of 

termination. 
3 
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root of the word. Thus, the Indicative mood 
and present tense of the verb " to love^'* is denoted 
as follows : 

INDICATIVE mood: PRESENT TENSE: 
SINGULAR NUMBER. 





1st Person. 


2d Person. 


3d Person 


Grbbk, 


phil o 


phil eis 


phil ei 


Latin, 


am 


am as 


am at 


Italian, 


am 


am i 


am a 


Spanish, 


am 


am as 


am a 


French, 


aim e 


aim es 


aim e 



English, I love Thou love st He love s 



PLURAL NUMBFR. 
1st Person. 2d Person. 



Greek, 

Latin, 

Italian, 

Spanish, 

French, 



phil omen 
am amus 
am iamo 
am amos 
aim ons 



phil ete 
am atis 
am ate 
am ais 
aim ez 



3d Person. 

phil otcsi 
am ant 
am ano 
am an 
aim, ent 



English, We love You love They love 

20. In the same manner the gender, number 
and case of the noun mtisej are denoted by a 
variation of the termination of the word, which 
is as follows : 



(20.) Show, by example, how the modifications of nouns are 
also denoted in those languages by the change of ter- 
mination. 
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Mus e in Greek ; mtis a in Latin ; mus a in Ital- 
ian ; mvsa in Spanish ; mm em French ; muse in 
English. 

The termination e in Greek, a in Latin, Italian 
and Spanish, and e in French, denote the gender 
and number; and in the Greek and Latin, the 
case also, of the noun muse. 

21. It follows from this, that the accidental 
properties of words, namely, gender, cases, 
moods, tenses, numbers, persons, and degrees ; 
can easily be ascertained, and therefore the 
meaning of the sentence be well understood, 
where the language admits of variation in the 
termination of the principal parts of speech ; 
but not so, where the language rejects it ; in that 
case, the accidental properties of words, and 
their grammatical dependence, cannot be clearly 
determined, otherwise, than by fixedness of posi- 
tion. 

22. Now, this is the case with the English 
language, which has retained but a very few 
variations of the principal parts of speech ; and 
is, therefore, compelled to adopt fixedness of 

(21.) What do you infer from this aptitude of a language to 

change terminations ? 
(22.) What is the result in the English language, on account 

of the want of this property ? 
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position of the elements of a sentence, in order 
to preserve its clear meaning. 

23. The following example may serve as an 
illustration of the power which the change of' 
termination of words has, when in accordance 
with certain rules, to determine the grammatical 
rehitions of the words of a sentence, without 
creating ambiguity, obscurity, or perversion of 
the meaning. 

In the Latin sentence, " Petrumpercussit Anto- 
nius,^^ the grammatical relation of the component 
parts ; the mood, tense, number, and person of 
the verb, are not only clearly indicated by their 
respective termination, independent of position ; 
but moreover, the subject, or nominative case, 
Antonius, which repr^^sents the agent, is placed 
after the predicate verb percussit, w^hich, by its 
termination, denotes the third person, singular 
number, perfect tense, indicative mood, and active 
form of the verb percutere. 

On the other hand, the object of the action 
expressed by the verb, viz : the objective case, 
Petrum, is put in the first place, and before the 
verb which governs it ; without causing, on that 

(23.) Illustrate, by example, how, in other languages, the 
meaning of a sentence is well preserved, regardless of 
position, by changing the termination of words. 
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account, any obscurity or ambiguity. This could 
not be done in the English language ; because the 
grammatical relations of words cannot be deter- 
mined by the change of terminations. In fact, if 
the above sentence be translated into English, in 
the order in which the words occupy in Latin, 
the meaning will be reversed ; for it will be 
"Peter struck Antony," instead of ''Antony 
struck Peter," which is the meaning of the Latin 
sentence. The reason is because ^^Petrutriy^^ Peter, 
which in the Latin sentence is made the object 
of the verb percussit, by the change of the termi- 
nation in um, is made subject in English, by 
position before the verb. In the same manner 
'* Antonius,''^ Antony, which is the subject of the 
verb in the Latin sentence, as indicated by the 
termination in us, is made the object in English, 
by position ; being placed after an active transit- 
ive verb. Hence, to translate correctly the above 
Latin sentence in English, either the collocation 
of the first and the last word must be altered ; or 
the verb must be made passive, and the last noun 
be governed by a preposition, thus : " Peter was 
struck by Antony." 

24. The third peculiarity of the English lan- 
guage is the frequent use made of prepositions, 
and auxiliary words, in forming sentences and 

(24.) What is the third peculiarity of the English language ? 
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periods ; and the singular power which they 
have in strengthening the meaning. 

25. Speaking of the frequent and copious 
use of prepositions in English, it may be said, 
that this arises also, from the want of variations 
in nouns, which, in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, determine cases. 

26. In the same manner, the constant use of 
auxiliaries in verbs, such as have, be, do, shall, will, 
may, can, must, and their few variations, added to 
the present, imperfect, and perfect participle of 
an active verb, as love, loving, loved, is made neces- 
sary in order to determine moods, tenses, per- 
sons, and to constitute the passive form of a 
verb, which in the before-mentioned languages is 
easily obtained by different changes in the origi- 
nal termination of a verb in the active form ; 
except, when the form of a passive verb is com- 
pound ; which is made up, as in English, from the 
perfect participle, and the tinite verb Be; as, 
" amatus' sum velfui,^^ '* I was or have been loved.^^ 

27. . The power which English prepositions 
have to govern only one case, called objective ; 

(25.) Whence does the frequent use of prepositions in English 

arise? 
(26.) WTiy does it require the constant use of auxiliaries in 

verbs ? 
(27.) What power have English prepositions ? 
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also the various positions which they may assume ; 
sometimes before, sometimes after the noun 
which they govern ; often after a verb in the pas- 
sive form, without any noun, or object to govern, 
as '* to he spoken of^'*^ '* to be laughed at^ etc. ; all 
these are peculiarities of the English language. 

28. The English auxiliaries of verbs not onljt 
designate moods and tenses ; and the verb Be 
added to the perfect participle of a verb, consti- 
tutes the passive form ; but some auxiliaries have 
moreover, 9, peculiar power to impart force to 
the meaning of a verb ; such as, " Do speak to 
him ;" " I did speak to him ;" etc. They can also 
be used alone, by ellipsis, in answering questions, 
without the addition of the verb to which they 
belong; as, "Will you go?" "I will;" which 
peculiarities belong likewise to the English lan- 
guage exclusively. 

29. Whether, by rejecting variations in the 
terminations of articles, nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, the English language has gained or lost ; 

(28.) What are the peculiarities of English auxiliaries in re- 
gard to Tierbs ? 

(29.) Has the English language gained or lost by rejecting 
variations in the termination of the principal parts of 
speech? 
Is the EngUsh language superior or inferior to other 
ancient and modem languages ? 
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and whether, it is superior or inferior, in that 
respect, to the French, Spanish, Italian, Latin and 
Greek languages, are questions which we dare 
not determine ; but we shall briefly point out 
the principal advantages and disadvantages which 
have resulted to the English language, from the 
omission of variations in the terminations of 
n6uns and verbs especially; and leave then, to 
more competent judges than ourselves, the deci- 
sion of its relative superiority and inferiority, 
compared with other languages. 

30. The losses of the English language from 
the want of different terminations, are, brevity, 
gracefulness, elegance of expression, variety of 
arrangement, and variety of expression ; which 
last quality contributes so much, to the force 
and harmony of sentences and periods. 

31. Here is an example: The English sen- 
tence, " / mighty or could, or would, or should 
love,^^ which implies possibility or liberty, power, 
will or obligation ; and which is expressed by 
three words at least ; it may be rendered by one 
or two words in Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
French, thus : Latin, ^^Amaremf^ Italian, 

(30.) What are the losses it has sustained by the want of vari- 
ous terminations? 

(31.) Illustrate this, by an example, in English, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, and French. 
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^^Amerei;^^ Spanish, ^^ Yo amaria ;^^ French, 
" J^aimerais.''^ 

32. The advantages of the English language, 
by excluding different terminations — if the rules of 
position be properly observed — are : firsts a clear 
order and compactness of sentences ; second^ copi- 
ousness of language ; thirds in som^ cases, (as in 
the use of auxiliaries, when they distinguish 
moods and tenses,) a more definite expression of 
an idea; fourth^ simplicity and facility in the 
grammatical construction of sentences, by avoid- 
ing a numberless multitude of rules, which in 
other languages, arise from articles, nouns, adject- 
ives, pronouns, verbs, and participles, having 
irregular terminations* 

33. To conclude our observations on the Eng- 
lish language : although fixedness of position of 
the principal parts of a sentence is demanded by 
the nature of the language, as we have seen ; yet, 
early English writers, and many modern ones, not 
only in poetry^ but in prose also, have used great 
liberty of position j nay, in some cases, pointed out 
by the gramraar, as emjpkasis for instance, the 
natural, collocation of the governing words is 

<32.) What ai^NfajitagQS has the English language gained, by 

suppressing various terminations? 
(33.) Have the ancient and modem English writers always 

strictly observed the rule of position? 
*3 
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rightly altered. Thus, the Bible reads, " Silver 
and gold have I none." 

34. In regard to poetry, it is well known that 
it frequently disregards, and not without advan- 
tage, the rules of grammar concerning the col- 
location of the parts of a sentence ; as may be 
seen in thaf celebrated commencement of the 
great Epic by Milton ; where the subject and 
predicate verb of the first sentence appears only 
in the sixth verse, and in an inverse order, thus : 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing Heavenly muse." 



SECTION II. 

EULES TO BE OBSEEVED IN AN ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION. 

1. From what has been said concerning the 
nature of the English language, it follows, that 
in writipg an English composition, the subjoined 
rules must be well observed. 

(34.) How does English poetry adhere to this rule ? 
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Rule I. — The principal elements, or parts of 
a sentence, must generally retain the position as- 
signed to them by the English grammar, which 
is, as stated above, first, the sufjject ; second, the 
predicate verb ; third, the ohject. This rule, how- 
ever, admits of exceptions, which are mentioned 
in the English grammar. 

2. Rule II. — All the words and secondary parts 
must be plaqed near the primary ones, to which 
they relate. Thus, articles must be placed near 
the nouns ; adjectives, also, near their nouns ; 
relative pronouns, near their antecedents ; prepo- 
sitions and active verbs, near the objective cases 
which they govern ; possessive cases, near the 
thing possessed ; and adverbs, near the words to 
which they refer. Auxiliaries, also, should be 
placed near the verb, whose form, word, tense, or 
person they determine ; except, when an adverb 
intervenes between the auxiliary and the verb. 

3. Rule III. — Punctuation, which marks the 
parts of sentences and periods, is very necessary in 
the English language ; and should be strictly ob- 

(1.) What is the first rule to be observed in an English com- 
position ? 
Does this rule admit of exceptions ? 
(2.) What is the second rule ? 
(3.) Mention the third rule. 
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served in writing, as well as in speaking, for the 
guidance of the hearer, or reader. 

4. EuLE IV. — Unnecessary clauses or phrases, 
which do not illustrate, or add to the meaning of 
the principal elements of a sentence, should not 
be conglomerated into one period or sentence ; 
but set apart for a separate one. It is far better 
to make short and clear periods, than long and 
obscure ones. 

5. Rule V. — The principal elements of a sen- 
tence must have such a distinct position, that 
they may be easily found in parsing. 

6. Rule VL — When a sentence or period is 
long and obscure, the principal elements, to-wit : 
subject, predicate, and copula, must be found 
by following the rules given in Chap. I., Part 
I, Book I, Elements of Composition ; and by con- 
jecturing them from the sense of the period or 
sentence. 

7. These rules regard especially the mate- 
rial construction of English sentences, and 
periods. Their strict observance will greatly 

(4.) Name the fourth. 

(5.) What is the fifth rule? 

(6.) How may the principal elements of a sentence or period 

be found, when these are long and obscure ? 
(7.) What do the rules given have respect to ? 
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contribute toward the acquisition of clearness 
and strength in the English language. 

8. But there are three other qualities which 
must be diligently attended to, by the writer of 
an English composition ; they are Purity, Pro- 
priety, and Precision. 

9. Purity, with respect to English language, 
means, "the use of words which are strictly 
English, in modern use ; and not plebeian ; " 
hence — 

Rule I. — Obsolete English words must not 
be used in composition ; such as behooved, helikely, 
behest, etc. 

Rule II.^ — Plebeian words, or expressions, as 
dry up, slap dash, pop out, must be avoided. 

Rule III. — Foreign words, not yet received 
by general use, should not be introduced ; as, the 
French " a-proyos,^^ for ** to the purpose ;" 
" canaille,^'* for " rabble ; " " coup d^etat,^'* for 
** unforeseen political strategy." 

What qualities of the English language will they assist to 
acquire ? 
(8.) What other qualities must be well attended to, by the 
writer of an English composition ? 
Give the first rule to obtain purity of language. 
Give the second — ^third rule. 
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10. Propriety means *' the use of words 
which convey exactly the idea of the writer, or 
speaker." Hence — 

Rule I. — The use of equivocal, or ambiguous 
words must be avoided; as, brothers and brethren; 
the former of which is applied to sons of the 
same parents, and the latter is used for fellow- 
men. 

Rule II. — Words nearly similar in meaning 
should not be easily confounded ; as, apjjarefit for 
certain or manifest; and so likewise, other 
synonyms which we will mention here below. 

Rule III. ^^Unnecessary and inappropriate 
expletives should be avoided ; such as *' mighty 
little ^^^ '''wretched small;'''' '^ tremendously great,^^ 

11. Precision means, "the retrenchment of 
all superfluous words." Hence — 

Rule I. — Avoid the injudicious use of 
synonyms, by multiplying, without necessity, 
words which are different in sound, and similar 
in signification. 

(10.) What does propriety of language mean? 

Give the first — second — third rule of propriety. 
(11.) What does precision of language mean? 

Mention the -first rule for obtaining precision. 
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Here is a list of English synooyms, the exact 
meaning of which the student must ascertain, 
by means of a good dictionary : 

" Abhor, and detest — abandon, forsake, relinquish, 
give up — desert, quit, and leave — adjacent, and con- 
tiguous — alleviate, and lessen — aver, assert, and de- 
clare — avow, acknowledge, and confess — austerity, 
severity, and rigor — authentic, and genuine — capacity, 
and ability — custom, and habit — desist, renounce, quit, 
and leave off — difficulty, and obstacle — distinguish, and 
separate — enough, and sufficient — entire, and com- 
plete — equivocal, and ambiguous — haughtiness, and 
disdain — invent, and discover — only, and alone — 
pride, and vanity — reformation, and reform — remark, 
and observe — surprised, astonished, amazed, and con- 
founded — tranquility, peace, and calm — wisdom, and 
prudence — sole, and only — over, and besides, etc." 

EuLE II. — Except for the sake of emphasis, 
or exclamation ; or for fixing deeper an idea in 
the mind of a hearer, or reader ; the same word 
should not be repeated ; and all meaningless 
words should be absolutely expunged from com- 
position. 

12. Nothing is more conducive to the acquire- 
ment of purity and propriety of language, than 

Give some examples of English synonyms. 
What is the second rule with regard to precision? 
(12.) What will greatly assist to acquire purity and propriety 
of language ? 
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the constant perusal of an excellent dictionary, 
such as Webster'*s. A writer must have a 
clear idea of the exact import of every word ; 
and this cannot be obtained, except by the 
assiduous use of the dictionary. No exercise is 
more profitable to a scholar, than to write often 
on a black-board, and define a certain number of 
words contained in the dictionary ; to be selected 
and assigned as a lesson, by the teacher. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Prepare yourself well, with the assistance of 
the dictionary, to define and show the difference 
of each synonym contained in the above list. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Find other synonyms, and define them like- 
wise. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Read a passage, or composition of some writer ; 
and examine the clearness, strength, purity, pro- 
priety and precision of language. 

If any violation of the rules occurs, point it 
out, and quote the rule. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 
Write on the board either a part, or the whole 
of your composition ; and show how you have 

Is it necessary that a writer should fully understand the 

exact impart of every word? 
What exercise is very useful to a scholar? 
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observed the same qualities of language, by 
citing each rule ; or else, let another pupil criti- 
cise it by the rules. 

SECTION III. 

OF THE ENGLISH VEKSE ; AND OF THE MODERN 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

1. The subject of English versification is 
amply expounded in English grammars and 
books of elocution, to which it properly belongs. 
To them, therefore, we must refer the scholar ; 
and here we shall content ourselves by only 
giving it a brief notice. 

2. Versification is the art of writing in verse. 

3. Verse, from the Latin versus^ a furrow, 
signifies a line in writing ; and applied to poetry, 
it means a line consisting of a certain number of 
long and short syllables, arranged according to 
metrical rules. 

4. Verses are of various kinds ; as, hexameter^ 
of six feet ; pentameter^ of five ; tetrameter, of four 
feet, etc.; according to the number of feet in 
each. 

(1.) In what books is the subject of versification amply ex- 
(2.) What is versification? [pounded? 

(3.) Whence is the word verse derived ? 

What does it mean as applied to poetry ? 
(4.) What are the principal kinds of verse? 
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5. A foot is a metrical element of a verse, 
consisting of a certain combination of syllables, 
distinguished formerly by their quantity or 
length ; and in modern poetry by the accent. 

6. The principal English feet are, the Iambus^ 
consisting of a short and long syllable ; as, 
be-tray ; the Trochee, consisting of a long and 
short syllable ; as, hate-jul; the Afiapest, consist- 
ing of two short syllables and a long one ; as, 
con-tra-vene ; the Dactyl, consisting of a long 
syllable and two short ones ; as, ims-si-ble. 

7. Whence, four principal kinds of verse or 
poetic measure arise, viz : the Iambic^ Trochaic, 
Amtpestic, and Dactylic, 

8. Verse is again divided into Rhymic and 
BlanJc. 

9. Rhymic Verse is that which has a rhyme. 
Rhyme is a similarity of sound in the terminating 
words or syllables of two, and sometimes more 
verses, succeeding each other immediately, or at 
no great distance. 

(5.) What is a metrical foot? 

(6.) What are the principal metrical feet in English? 

(7.) Name the principal classes, or divisions of English verse, 

derived from the metrical division ? 
(8.) Give another division. 
(9.) What is rhymic verse? 
What is a rhyme 1 
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For, rhyme with reason may dispense, 
And sound has right to govern sense. 

— Prior, 

10. Blank Verse is verse without rhyme. 

11. From the two primary divisions of verse, 
according to its metrical element and termina- 
tional sound, other secondary divisions and ap- 
pellations are derived ; as, the Heroic Verse, or 
the verse of epic poetry which, in English, Ger- 
man and Italian, is the Iambic of ten syllables ; 
in French, is the Iambic of twelve syllables; and 
in classic poetry is the hexameter. 

12. The object of versification is chiefly, to 
please the hearer or reader, by the harmony pro- 
duced by the regular alternation of syllables ; 
and in rhymic verse, also, by the correspondence 
of sound in the terminating words or syllables. 
Hence, great attention is necessary to poetic 
pauses, in reading or delivering verses. 

(10.) What is blank verse ? 

(11.) Are there any other secondary divisions of the English 
verse ? 
Of what kind of verse or metre is the heroic verse com- 
posed ? 
How many syllables does the heroic verse comprise, in 

English, German, and Italian ? 
How many in the French and classic poetry ? 
(12.) What is the object of versification? 

To what must be attended, in reading or pronouncing 
verses? 
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13. A poetic pause is a brief suspension of 
the voice in the utterance of verse for the sake 
of preserving harmony, as well as for obtaining 
a fresh supply of breath. 

14. The poetic pauses are two; final and 
ccesural. The final pause is that which takes 
place at the end of the verse, or when the sense 
is complete. The caesural pause is that which 
takes place in the middle of a verse for the sake 
of harmony. As, 

" The joys above | are understood 
" And relisli'd on | ly by the good." 

15. Verse may admit of two, and even three 
caesural pauses ; yet, they should not be too 
many ; for, a protracted uniformity of suspension, 
will soon cause satiety. 

16. Before closing this section on the English 
language, we are called, by the nature of the 
subject, to remark on the eminent writers in 
prose and in verse, who have excelled in modern 
times, both in England and America. 

17. But here we must confess that our power 

(13.) What is a poetic pause ? 

(14) How many are the poetic pauses? 

(15.) How many caesural pauses may verse admit? 

(16.) To what are we here caUed by the subject? 
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is inadequate to the task. For, we are aware, 
that to judge rightly of the merit of a writer is 
a very difficult matter. For this purpose, a per- 
son must be a scholar of a high order, a master 
of the subject on which he is to criticise another ; 
his excellency, in that part, must be well estab- 
lished. Next, he must be an experienced critic ; 
a man who has not only a thorough knowledge 
of the principles and rules of the art, but w^ho 
knows by long experience' how to apply them to 
the subject under investigation ; which is a 
quality very distinct from the former, of having 
a theoretical knowledge ; and yet, it is as essen- 
tial for right criticism, as is practice to a physi- 
cian, after he has learned the theory of the medi- 
cal art. Finally, the critic must be divested of all . 
prejudice on account of nationality, or other mo- 
tive; but must be determined to render a verdict 
according to merit, and to assign to the writer of 
a work, the rank w^hich he deserves, regardless 
of individual or national considerations. These 
being the necessary qualifications of a critic, who 
can boast of possessing them all in an eminent 
degree ? 

18. It is true, that many persons, entirely dis- 

(17.) Is it an easy matter to judge rightly of the merit of a 
writer ? 
What qualities must a person have for this purpose ? 
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qualified, and either without, or only after a short 
examination, often pronounce with the authority 
of a Pythagoras, upon works which have cost 
years of labor to writers of acknowledged 
ability ; but' the example of these rash critics, 
instead of being an incentive, in this case is pre- 
cisely a motive for avoiding a similar error ; 
since in no other way the arrogance and ignor- 
ance of a man is made more evident, than by his 
attempt, through pride, to accomplish a thing, of 
which he is utterly incapable. 

19. If such persons, before attempting to criti- 
cise distinguished writers, will heed the advice of 
Horace, which well applies to this subject also, 
they will have no cause of regretting their error 
when it is too late ; and will be spared much con- 
fusion on accoufit of public scorn. ** Take a 
subject equal to your powers, and consider long, 
what your shoulders refuse, what they are able 
to bear." 

" Su?nite materiam vestris virihus cequamy 
. , , Et versate diu quidferre rectisent, 
Quid valeant humeri,^* 

20. Hence we must repeat again ; no task is 
more difficult, than this of fixmgthe rank to which 

(18. ) What example do incompetent persons set on this point ? 

What do they betray ? 
(19.) What advice should they heed? 
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a writer is entitled. We know of a number of 
classics, whose works were not fully appreciated 
by coDteniporaneous writers ; although they were 
bright lights, they could not dispel the darkness 
of the age in which they lived ; it was in subse- 
quent ages only, that their dazzling splendor 
was revealed and admired. On the contrary, 
certain authors, who were highly extolled in their 
time, as superior models of imitation, are now 
deemed imperfect. Very few are the classics, 
who, through a long series of ages, have uni- 
formly obtained from the most cultivated nations 
of the earth the high testimony of master-talents ; 
as for instance, among the epic poets, Horner^ 
Virgily Tasso, and Mihm. 

21. Leaving, therefore, to the wise judgment 
of high literary men of this, and of the subse- 
quent age, the task of determining the relative 
merit and rank of each author in the English 
literature ; we shall only select a few nnmes 
among the distinguished English and American 
writers, and will close with some brief remarks 

(20.) Are there any instances of eminent writers, who were 
not esteemed before, but after their death, and in- 
versely ? 
How many are those who have been recognized as mas- 
ter-talents by all ages ? Name some. 

(21.) To whom, then, does the task of determining the rank 
and merit of each author belong? 
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concerning the relative progress of literature in 
England and America. 

22. England is certainly not inferior to any 
nation in the production of literary geniuses. 
In the Dramatic, Epic, Pastoral, Lyric and Di- 
dactic Poetry she has luminaries of the highest 
sphere ; such are Shakespeare, Milton^ Dryden, 
Pope, CclUns, Gray, Warton, Cowpcr, Goldsmith, 
Byron, Walter Scott, Burns, Macanlay, and 
a great many others. 

23. In prose she has high-order Essayists, as 
Addison, Dr. Johnson ; Novelists, as Walter 
Scott, Charles Dickens; Historians, as Hume^ 
Goldsmith, Gibbon, Mackintosh; Orators, as 
Burke, Chatham, Wal/pole, Grattan; Reviewers, 
as the JEflinburgh Review, and Blackivood^s Maga- 
mne; Philosophers, as Locke and Hume, besides 
a vast number of others. 

24. The United States of America, although 
yet young in the sisterhood of nations, have al- 
ready produced superior talents in the various 
branches of literature. The list of American 
Poets who have acquired celebrity is already too 

(22.) Name some of the most eminent English writers, in the 
Dramatic, Epic, Pastoral, liyric, and Didactic Poetry. 

(23.) Mention some of the best Essayists — Novelists — Histo- 
rians — Reviewers — and English Philosophers. 
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long to recite. John Pierpont, Wm. Cullen Bry- 
ant, Joseph Rodman Dralce, Charles Sprague, H, 
W. Longfellow, John G. Saxe, Bichard H. Dana, 
N. P. Willis, A. D. Street, 0. W. Holmes, belong 
to the bright constellation of the Western stars. 
In Essays, Dr. Channing, B. W. Emerson; in 
Novels, Jarnes Fenimore Cooper, James K.Pauldr 
ing ; in History, Washington Irving, George 
Bancroft, J. S. C. Abbotts in Oratory, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, JB. Everett, 
W. Phillips, H. W. Beecher, Edward Baker^ 
Thomas Starr King; in Reviews, The North 
American Beview, Atlantic Monthly; in Law, 
Judge Story, Chancellor Kefit, Theophilm Parson, 
Simon Greenleafy Emory Washburn; in Natural 
Science, Professors Silliman, Gedman^ Ware, Dr. 
Bigelow, of Massachusetts, and maay others. 

25. The relative positions which England 
and America hold in the noble circle of literature 
are those of a graduate and of an advanced scholar. 
This difference is the result of disparity of age, 
rather than of merit and talent. The youth of 

(24.) Point out some of the most renowned American authors 
in Poetry — Essays — Novels — History — Oratory — Be- 
viewing — Law — ^Natural Science. 
(25.) What is the relative stand of England and America in 
point of literature ? 
To what is the difference to be ascribed ? 
4 
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the American Republic is well known ; its cen- 
tennial birth-day has not dawned yet ; whereas 
the Golden Era of literature in England did 
reach its zenith in the sixteenth century. 

26. The development of this young nation in 
the liberal, as well as in the mechanic arts, in so 
short a period, borders upon the marvelous and in- 
credible. Her strides in that line have kept pace 
with her civilization and territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Like the Goddess Minerva, who, according 
to the ancient fable, clad in full armor, sprung out 
of the brain of a divinity ; or like the colossal 
statue, spoken of in the Bible, which started from 
a pebble ; this great nation — the creature of man 
panting for liberty — has almost instantaneously 
taken a high position among the great powers of 
the earth. It has become the leading star of the 
West, whose rays of political, artistic, and scien- 
tific knowledge, are reflected with dazzling splen- 
dor on the Eastern Hemisphere. 

27. The secret of this wonderful progress of 
America in the political, religious, and scientific 
world, is to be found in the emancipation of man 
from intellectual bondage ; in the concession of 

(26.) What do you remark respecting the progress of America 

in the mechanic and liberal arts? 
(27.) What is the secret cause of this wonderful progress? 
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the free exercise of a right — which is also a 
duty — derived from the Author of Nature, viz : 
" To express his sentiments according to the inward 
conviction of his conscience., in all matters^ whether 
religious or politicaV^ The free exercise of this 
right elevates the social and moral condition of 
man ; it makes him conscious of his power and 
dignity in council, and at the comitia ; it gains 
for him respect and fear from his fellow-men, 
however wealthy and exalted their position may 
be ; and as a natural result, it revives his droop- 
ing energies ; it excites in him a laudable am- 
bition and emulation ; it awakens his genius for 
discovery, and inspires him with an unquench- 
able desire of improving evermore his physical, 
moral, and social condition. The beneficial 
results of such a liberal and just concession are 
evident in this country ; and they, better than 
any reasons, prove the good of the cause. 
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PART ir. 



OF THE FABLE. DEFINITION AND DIVISION OF 
THE FABLE. 

1. The word fable originates from the Latin 
verb yan, to speak, and is *' a fictitious narrative, 
either improbable, or very doubtful, relating to 
rational or irrational beings, and having for its 
object, either a moral instruction, or the illustra- 
tion of a truth." 

2. Fables are of three kinds ; firsts reasona- 
ble fables, which relate to rational beings ; second^ 
moral fables, or apologi; third, mixed fables, 
which refer both to rational and irrational beings. 

3. Fables, on account of their object being 
to instruct, or to illustrate a truth, were very 
much in favor among the ancient writers and 
speakers, as their works testify. 

We shall treat in this part of the different 
kinds of fables ; of their qualities, style, and 
object, in five articles. 

(1.) Whence is the word fable derived? 

What is a fable? 
(2.) How many kinds of fables are there ? 
(3.) Among whom were fables in great favor ? 
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ARTICLE I- 
OF SEASONABLE FABLES. 

A reasonable fable " is that which relates hu- 
man facts or words." It is called reasonable, not 
because the facts related are probable, but be- 
cause it refers to rational beings. 

2. Parables, which narrate events that are 
probable, are better classed among narrations ; 
such are the parables in the Gospel. 

3. The following is an example of the rea- 
sonable fable, related by Phoedrus. 

iESOPUS AND A MISCREANT. 

"A certain miscreant threw a stone at -^sopus. 
* Much the better/ said iEsopus ; and then gave him a 
small piece of money, saying, " * I have no more, by 
Hercules ! but where thou canst obtain more, I will 
show to thee. Behold, a wealthy and mighty man is 
coming ; throw a stone at him also, and thou wilt 
soon obtain a proper reward.' " The wretch, being per- 
suaded, did as he was told ; but impudence was dis- 
appointed in the expectation ; for being captured, he 
paid the penalty on the gibbet." 

(1.) What is a reasonable fable? 
(2.) To what class of composition do parables belong? 
Give an example of the reasonable fable. 
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ARTICLE II. 

OF THE MORAIi FABLE. 

1. A moral fahle or apologiie is " a narrative 
which relates facts or dialogues of irrational be- 
ings." It is called moral; because, among the 
ancients, it had for its object a moral instruction 
only. 

2. Phoedrus affords a fine example of an apo- 
logue, in the fable of "TAe Ruptured Frog and 
the Ox:' 

Moral. — " While the Impotent strives to imitate the 
Powerful, he often perishes J* 

" In times past, a frog saw an ox in the field ; being 
envious to see so large a body, began to stretch her 
skin, and asked her little ones if she was larger than 
the ox. They said *no.' Again she expanded her 
skin with greater effort, and asked likewise who was 
the largest ? They answered, the ox. At last, being 
angry, while with a greater struggle she was striving 
to inflate herself, she burst asunder, and fell dead." 

ARTICLE III. 

OF THE MIXED FABLE. 
1. K mixed fable ^^ \^ a narrative wherein ra- 

(1.) What is a moral fable ? 

(2.) Cite an example of the moral fable. 

CI.) What is a mixed fable ? 
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tional and irrational beings are introduced as act- 
ing or conversing together." It is called mixed, 
because it combines both kinds, the reasonable 
fable, and the apologue. 

tL An example of the mixed fable, is that of 
The Dog and Shepherd by Phoedrus. 

"A dog once asked a shepherd for a place in his cabin, 
where she might give birth to, and raise her little ones. 
This having obtained from the shepherd, in course 
of time, with the assistance of her dogs, she claimed 
the ownership of the whole place. Thus, certain men 
that are tenants, often make themselves proprietors^ 



ARTICLE IV. 

OF THE QUALITIES AND STYLE OF FABLES. 

1., Since fables have for their object a practi- 
cal instruction, or an illustration of some truth ; 
it follows, that they must be clear, comprehensive, 
well adapted to the object, short, pleasant, and free 
from vulgarity. 

2. The style best suited to fables, is the sim- 
ple, or familiar. However, as the object of the 
writer or speaker may be, not only to instruct, 

(2.) Present an ex9,mple of the mixed fable? 
(1.) What are the qnalities of fables in general ? 
(2.) What is the style best suited to them ? 
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but, moreover, to please ; so the style may be 
both simple and adorned. 

ARTICLE V. 
FINAL BEMAEE:S ON THE SUBJECT OF FABLES. 

1. We have stated at the beginning of this 
Part that the object of fables, among the an- 
cients, was either instruction, or the illustration 
of a truth. As instruction is often accompanied 
with reprimand or censure, so also fables were 
sometimes used for that object. 

2. The foregoing are examples of fables, th^ 
purpose of which is to convey instruction. 

3. Here we shall add two more examples : 
the first, of a fable for the illustration of a fact, 
and its results ; the other, for censure or repri- 
mand. 

Example I. 

4. The Koman Plebeians having seceded from 
the Patricians, had assembled together on Mount 
Aventinus. Neither the law, nor the authority 
of the magistrates, could effect a reconciliation. 

(1). What is the object of fables? 

(4.) Give an example of a fable for the illustration of the con- 
sequences of a fact^ or measure. 
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Menenius Agrippa, a humble citizen, succeeded 
in re-uniting the two parties, by relating the fol- 
lowing apologue, as reported by Livius (Book 2, 
Rom. Hist.) 

A DISSENSION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY WITH THE STOMACH. 

"At a certain epoch, when all the members of the 
human body, did not, as now, agree together for the 
* same purpose, but each member had a judgment and 
speech of his own ; the other members of the 
body being highly incensed against the stomach, that 
by their care, work, and service, he should be supplied 
with everything, and should remain quiet in the mid- 
dle of the body, for no other purpose than of enjoying 
pleasure, formed a conspiracy ; that the hands should 
carry no more food to the mouth ; that the mouth 
should not receive it, if given, and the teeth should not 
grind it. But while they designed, by this spite, to 
conquer the stomach by hunger, they soon brought 
themselves to the point of starvation ; so that it ap- 
peared then, that the service of the stomach was no 
less efficient, or necessary than theirs ; that it fed them, 
as it was fed by them, sending back to all parts and 
veins of the body, this blood, with which we live and 
are made strong. 

Showing, then, how similar the internal dissen- 
sion of the members of the body was to the discord 
of the Plebeians with the Patricians ; Agrippa suc- 
ceeded in changing their minds, and effected a recon- 
ciliation." 

•4 
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Example II. 

5. Demosthenes, the great Grecian orator, 
although speaking on very important subjects, 
was listened to with great inattention and weari- 
ness by the Athenians. Once, he made them 
suddenly very attentive, by the following fable, 
on 

THE SHADOW OF AN ASS. 

" A certain youth, on a summer day, being about 
to start from Athens for Megaras, hired an ass ; being 
near mid-day, and the heat of the sun much stronger, 
he laid down himself under the shade of the animal. 
But Agaso, who had hired him the ass, began to im- 
portune him in earnest, affirming that he had hired 
him the ass only, and not the shadow of the ass. The 
youth, on the other hand, persisted in saying, that 
with the ass he had hired the shadow also. 

At this point, when Demosthenes saw the judges 
convulsed with laughter, he made a semblance of leav- 
ing the audience abruptly. But the Athenians remon- 
strated, bidding him to finish the story ; upon which, 
Demosthenes, changing his voice to a severe tone, re- 
plied, * Of the shadow of the ass you wish to hear ; 
but of serious and grave matters you will not.' In 
this manner, did he rebuke them for their torpor, and 
inattention." 

6. In modern times, neither fables, nor para- 
bles, are used for the purpose of illustration, in- 

(5.) Belate a fable used for censure or reprimand. 
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struction, or censure; but in their stead, romances, 
novels, short tales, and anecdotes, have been in- 
troduced ; which, like poetical imaginations, are 
often partly fictitious, and partly true, yet al- 
ways probable ; * and for this reason, they are 
classed among narrations, of which we shall treat 
in the following Part. 

7. Before closing this subject, it is well to 
remark upon the delicate regard for the offender, 
and for the society in which he lived, shown by the 
ancient fable writers, in their censure and insinua- 
tion of personal faults. They did not expose them, 
especially if private, to the public gaze, in offen- 
sive colors. Their object was to make the of- 
fender alone aware of his failings, and gently to 
induce him to reform. Hence, they neither 
wounded his feelings too severely, nor brought 
him to disgrace before society. uEsopus and 
Phoedrus, two most eminent ancient writers of 
fables, invariably observed this rule. 

8. This custom has been departed from, 
by many modern writers of vulgar tales, and 



(6.) What Mnds of composition have in in modem times been 
introduced, for the purpose of iUustration, instruction, 
and censure ? 

(7.) What do you remark in ancient fable-writers, respecting 
the mode of censuring individual faults ? 
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scurrilous papers, who, without any authority, 
literary qualification, or merit of life, impudently 
assume upon themselves the right of exposing, 
censuring and rebuking the faults of private in- 
dividuals. Such ignoble writers, although living 
in this enlightened era, may well take a lesson 
from the ancient Pagan authors. 

I.— EXERCISE. 
In the foregoing examples, show the different 
qualities of the fable, to- wit, clearness; suitableness 
to the writer's object, of either illustration, 
instruction, or reprimand ; pleasantness of sub- 
ject and style ; brevity ; moral propriety, 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Find, if you can, other examples of fables, and 
indicate in the same manner their kind and 
quality. 

m.— EXERCISE. 

Theme : Relate the fable of Romulus and 
Remus nursed by a she- wolf, and draw a moral 
for maternal love. Or select any other subject, 
according to your liking. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 

Read your composition, point out the species 
to which your fable belongs; the style which 
you have used, and show how you have ob- 
served each of the above named qualities. Let 
other pupils criticise your composition after- 
wards. 

(8.) Is their custom imitated by modem writers of tales and 
censorial papers ? 
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PART IV. 



OF NARRATIONS. THEIR DEFINITION AND 
DIVISION. 

1. A narrative is " the recital of some past evenV^ 
Narrations of future events are called predictions, 
or prophecies, and do not belong to the present 
subject. 

2. The subjects of narrations are generally 
human events ; whereby narrations dilSfer from 
descriptions, which refer to all things. 

3. Narratives admit of a double division, ac- 
cording to the subject and object. 

4. First Division, according to the Sub- 
ject. — The subject of a narration may be either 
trm or Jictitiom^ but yet probable, whereby a 
narration differs from a fable; or it may be 
partly true, and partly fictitious. 

(1.) What is a narration? 

(2.) What are the general subjects of a narration ? 
(3.) How many divisions do narrations admit? 
(4.) How is the first division according to the subject, subdi- 
vided? 
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5. Narratives that relate events which are 
true, are divided into historical and oratorical. 

6. Narrations that relate human events, either 
v^hoUy or partly fictitious, yet probable, if writ- 
ten in prose, and the subject is short, are termed 
parables; if the subject is long, are called novels, 
or romances; and if written in v^rse, are called 
poems, 

7. Second Division, according to the Ob- 
ject OF THE Writer.— In narrations, the object 
is generally three-fold, viz : to inform, persuade, 
and please. The first object is peculiar to the 
historian ; the second, to the orator ; the third, 
to the poet, novelist, and romancer. 

8. Hence narrations, according to the sub- 
ject and object, are divided into three principal 
classes, viz : historical, oratorical, poetical, or Jic- 
titiom 'narrations. Of each of these classes, of 
their qualities, and style, we shall treat in three 
distinct chapters in this part. 

(5. ) How are narrations that relate true human events divided ? 
(6.) What is the division of narrations either wholly or in part 

fictitious ? 
(7.) What is the second division of narrations, according to 

the object of the writer ? 
(8.) Becapitulate the division of narrations, according to their 

subject and object 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF HISTOBICAL NABEATIONS. 

We shall divide this chapter into five articles. 
In the^r^^ we shall speak of the General Qualities 
and style of historical narrations ; in the second^ 
of the Praxis of writing a historical narration ; in 
the third, of History, its qualities, and criterions ; 
in the fourth, of Biography ; and in the ffth, of 
Journalism. 

ARTICLE I, 

OF THE GENERAL QUALITIES, AND STYLE OF HIS- 
TOEICAL NARRATIONS. 

1. A historical narration is *' that which re- 
lates some true event, or fact." 

2. When a narration comprises a series of 
past events, it is called History, 

3. The object in historical narrations, is prin- 
cipally, to give correct information about a fact, 
when it regards one or more persons. 

(1.) What is a historical narration? 

(2.) WhatisHi^toiy? 

(3.) What is the object of historical narrations? 
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4. Hence the necessary qualities of historical 
narrations are two, perspicuity and probability. 

5. Perspicuity of narration means, that a fact 
must be related in an orderly and lucid manner ; 

6. Which is obtained, first, by stating, in 
clear and proper language, by whom, when, where, 
and how the fact occurred, together with all the 
principal adjuncts that relate to it ; or, in other 
words, by mentioning the person or persons who 
were the principal actors ; the time, and the 
place where the thing occurred ; and finally, the 
objects and incidents directly connected with the 
main subject. 

- Second. By avoiding an excessive minuteness, 
in relating circumstances that have little connec- 
tion with the main subject of narration. 

7. The necessity of perspicuity in a narration, 
is shown from the fact, that without it, the prin- 
cipal object, which is to rightly inform the 
hearer or reader, is entirely lost. 

8. Probability of narration means, that its 

(4.) What are the necessary qualities of historical narrations? 

(5.) What does perspicuity of narration mean? 

(6.) How is it obtained ? 

(7.) What is the necessity of perspicuity in a narration? 

(8.) What does probability of narration mean? 
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truthfulness must be apparent, or at least not 
very questionable. 

9. Hence, it is necessary, firsts that the nar- 
rator of a fact should enjoy the reputation of 
veracity ; seco?id, that the thing narrated be 
neither absurd in itself, nor made absurd by con- 
flicting circumstances of time, place, persons, or 
other objects and incidents ; third, that all art 
which is calculated to engender suspicion, be 
avoided in narrations. 

10. The style properly belonging to historical 
narrations is the simple ; though the middle, or 
adorned is not improper. 

11. We shall produce three examples, one 
ancient, and two modern ; which may serve as 
models of the vivid style, which may adorn his- 
torical narrations. 

I. — Example of a Historical Narration. 

THE FIGHT OP THE HOBATII WITH THE 
CUBIATII. 

{Liviust Book /, Roman History,) 

" The sign is given ; and tbe three youths, like a 
phalanx of soldiers, and with a courage equal to that 

(9,) What is necessary for it? 

(10.) What is the style of historical narrations? 

Give ail example of a historical narration from an an- 
cient author. 
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of a graat army, wielding their fatal weapons, rush 
out to meet their adversaries in a hand to hand com- 
bat. Neither party think of their own danger; but 
the political power, or the subjection of one race to 
the other, is present to their mind ; and they reflect, 
that the future destiny of their country, will be such 
as they make it now. As soon as they met, and the 
clash of arms was heard, and the glittering swords 
were seen, an immense horror seized the spectators, 
and witliout indulging in hope, on either side, they re- 
mained in breathless suspense. 

When the two parties had come to a hand to hand 
combat, and not only the movements of their bodies, 
and the brandishing of their weapons, but their wounds 
were seen, and blood began to flow; two of the Ro- 
mans, after having wounded the three Albans, fell, ex- 
piring upon each other. Upon their fall, the Alban 
army raised a shout of joy ; and the Roman legions 
lost at once all, except a glimmering ray of hope in 
the last survivor, upon whom already stood, with 
drawn swords, the three Ouriatii. Fortunately, this 
last one was unscathed yet ; and as he alone was une- 
qual to the contest against all together, so he was a 
terrible adversary against each one separately. There- 
fore, in order to fight each single man separately, he 
undertook to flee ; thinking that, in this manner, they 
would pursue him, but at such a distance as the 
wounded condition of each would allow. The Roman 
had already fled a short distance from the place where 
they had fought; when looking back, he saw them fol- 
lowing, at great intervals apart. One was not far from 
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him. Upon him he turned back with great impetu- 
osity ; and while the Alban army shouts to the Ou- 
riatii, to bring assistance to their brother ; the victo- 
rious Horatius, having already slaughtered the first 
adversary, undertook to fight the second. At this 
juncture, the Romans, with a loud shout of applause — 
as parties that favor one side generally do, on a sudden 
and unexpected turn of affairs — encouraged their sol- 
dier, who, therefore, hurried to finish the battle. Be- 
fore the third soldier, who was not very far, could 
reach him, he slaughtered the second Ouriatius. 

Now, they were equal in numbers, and only two 
had remained, but neither in hope nor strength equal. 
The Romans had on the field, ready to fight the third 
battle, a soldier as yet unwounded, and made fierce 
by a double victory. The Albans opposed to a victori- 
ous enemy, a soldier exhausted by wounds, dragging 
his body, wearied by flight, and morally vanquished by 
the slaughter of his two brothers before him. That was 
not a fight. The Roman, exulting, exclaimed, * Two 
brothers have I offered to the Manes ; the third one, 
the cause of this battle, I will also sacrifice, that the 
Romans shall have command over the Albans.' Then 
he thrust his sword into the throat of his adversary, 
who could not hold his weapons, and stripped him, 
while lying prostrate, of his arms. The Romans re- 
ceived Horatius with ovations and congratulations ; 
being so much the more rejoiced, as their success had 
been nearly hopeless." 
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II. — ^Example of a Historical Narration. 

PERBY'S VICTORY. 

(By Washington Irving.) 

" Were anything wanting to perpetuate this victory, 
it would be sufficiently memorable from the scene 
where it was fought. This war has been distinguislied . 
by new and peculiar characteristics. Naval warfare 
has been carried into the interior of a continent; and 
navies, as if by magic, launched from among the 
depths of the forest ! The bosom of peaceful lakes, 
which, but a short time since, were scarcely navigated 
by man, except to be skimmed by the light canoe of 
the savage, have all at once been ploughed by hos- 
tile ships. The vast silence, that had reigned for ages 
on these mighty waters, was broken by the thunder of 
artillery ; and the affrighted savage stared with amaze- 
ment, from his covert, at the sudden apparition of a 
sea-fight amid the solitudes of the wilderness. This 
battle will stand first on the pages of the local legends, 
and in the marvellous tales of the borders. The fish- 
erman, as he loiters along the beach, will point to 
some half-buried cannon corroded with the rust of 
time, and will speak of ocean warriors, that came from 
the shores of the Atlantic ; while the boatman^ as he 
trims his sail to the breeze, will chant, in rude ditties, 
the name of Peny, the early hero of Lake Erie." 

Present another example of a historical narration, 
adorned by vivid style, from a modem author ? 
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III. — ^Example of a Historical Narration. 

LIFE OF ABRAHA1)C LINCOLN. 

(By George Bancroft.) 

" The choice of America fell on a man bom west of 
the Alleghanies, in the cabin of poor people of Hardin 
County, Kentucky — Abraham Lincoln. 

His mother could read, but not write ; his father 
could do neither ; but his parents sent him, with an 
old spelling-book, to school, and he learned in his 
childhood to do both. 

When eight years old, he floated down the Ohio 
with his father on a raft, which bore the family and all 
their possessions to the shore of Indiana ; and, child 
as he was, he gave help as they toiled through 
dense forests to the interior of Spencer County. 
There in the land of free labor he grew up in a log- 
cabin, with the solemn solitude for his teacher in his 
meditative hours. Of Asiatic literature he knew only 
the Bible ; of Greek, Latin and mediaeval, no more 
than the translation of JEsop's Fables ; of English, 
John Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. The traditions of 
George Fox and William Penn passed to him dimly 
along the lines of two centuries through his ancestors, 
who were Quakers. 

Otherwise his education was altogether American. 
The Declaration of Independence was his compendium 

Becite a third example of historical narration, from a 
modem author. 
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. of political wisdom, the life of Washington his con- 
stant study, and something of Jefferson and Madison 
reached him through Henry Clay, whom he honored 
from boyhood. For the rest, from day to day, he 
lived the life of the American people ; walked in its 
light ; reasoned with its reason ; thought with its 
power of thought) felt the beatings of its mighty 
heart ; and so was in every way a child of nature — a ^ 
child of the West — a child of America. 

At nineteen, feeling impulses of ambition to get on 
in the world, he engaged himself to go down the Mis- 
sissippi in a flat-boat, receiving ten dollars a month for 
his wages, and afterwards he made the trip once more. 
At twenty-one he drove his father's cattle as the family 
migrated to Illinois, and split rails to fence in the new 
homestead in the wild. At twenty-three he was cap- 
tain of volunteers in the Black Hawk war. He kept 
a shop ; ^ he learned something of surveying ; but of 
English literature he added to Bunyan nothing but 
Shakespeare's plays. At twenty-five he was elected 
to the Legislature of Illinois, where he served eight 
years. At twenty-seven he was admitted to the bar. 
In 1837 he chose his home at Springfield, the beauti- 
ful center of the richest land in the Sta,te. In 1847 
he was a member of the National Congress, where he 
voted about forty times in favor of the principle of the 
Jefferson proviso. In 1854 he gave his influence to 
elect from Illinois to the American Senate a Demo- 
crat who would certainly do justice to Kansas. In 
1858, as the rival of Douglas, he went before the peo- 
ple of the mighty Prairie State, saying : * This Union 
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cannot permanently endure, half slave and half free ; 
the Union will not be dissolved, but the house will 
cease to be divided ; ' and now, in 1861, with no ex- 
perience whatever as an executive officer, while States 
were madly flying from their orbit, and wise men knew 
not where to find counsel, this descendant of Quakers, 
this pupil of Bunyan, this child of the Great West, 
was elected President of America." 

SweWs Common School Readings. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the preceding examples show whether 
they possess the qualities of a historical narra- 
tion, viz : perspicuity, and probability. Indicate 
the kind of style used. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Make a similar, criticism of other narratives 
contained in your Rhetorical Reader or other 
books. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Relate the fall of Richmond, and Lee's surren- 
der to General Grant. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 

Analyze your composition, showing the com- 
pliance of the rules with respect to historical 
narrations. Hear the criticism made by other 
students. 
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ARTICLE II. 
PRAXIS OF WEITING A HISTORICAL NARRATION. 

1. First ; gather the principal points and ad- 
juncts of the fact, and ascertain their truth. 

2. Second; write them down first, promis- 
cuously, as they are presented to the mind; and 
afterward in order, according to time, place, per- 
sons, or other principal circumstances. The or- 
der of time is generally preferable. 

3. Third; each point or item, being expressed 
in a few concise words, will form what was 
termed in the first book, (Elem. of Comp.) on 
the subject of amplification, a complex idea. 

4. Fourth; each point, or complex idea, 
must be developed and amplified in suitable lan- 
guage and style. 

5. Fifth ; when all the points have bfeen prop- 
erly expounded, read your composition; observe 
if you have followed the rules of historical nar- 
rations, make the necessary corrections, and let 
the composition stand for a day or two. 

(1.) What is the first thing prescribed for the praxis of writing 

a historical narration ? 
(2.) What is the second direction? — ^the third? — ^fourth? 
(5.) What is the fifth ?— and sixth ? 
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6. Sixth; after the lapse of one or more 
days, review it again , and if nothing appears de- 
serving correction, you may have reason to con- 
sider it good. But in order to be certain, submit 
it to the review of another experienced person. 

7. We shall illustrate this praxis by oflfering 
the skeleton of the historical narration above 
quoted from Livius. 

Theme. — The Fight of the Horatii and Curiatii. 

OUTLINE OP NARRATION. 

" 1. The sign of battle is given. 

2. 'The spectators rise in breathless suspense. 

3. In the first encounter one of the Romans 
remains unscathed ; two are killed ; and the three 
Albans are wounded. The Alban army raises a 
shout of applause. 

4. The Roman soldier then feigned to flee. 
The three Albans followed him at different in- 
tervals. 

6. After having fled a short distance, he 
turned back and slew the first pursuer ; while the 
Curiatii were shouting to the other brothers, to 
run to his assistance. 

6. The Romans then raised a shout of ap- 
plause, and bid their soldier to finish the con- 
test. 

7. Horatius then slaughtered the second Cu- 
» 

(7.) Can you illustrate this praxis by example ? 
5 
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riatius before his brother could come to his as- 
sistance. 

8. Horatius said to the last Curiatius, * I 
have sacrificed two brothers to the Manes ; I will 
sacrifice the third also, that the Romans may 
have command over the Albans.' 

9. The Romans then received their soldier 
with ovations and rejoicings." 

8. This is the skeleton of the narration, and 
may serve to illustrate the directions given in 
Part I., Article II., No. 2, as far as the seventh 
direction. Now, the student must begin the 
work of amplification of the points contained in 
this outline ; and follow the directions, seventh^ 
eighthy et seq., given in the same place. 

9. The composition being finished, the stu- 
dent must compare it with the original model.. 
In the comparison, he will learn, that many 
things, which do not alter the substance of a 
fact, can be supposed, and embodied in the 
narration. He will also discover, what he could 
have omitted, and what he could have added ; 
what vivid language he could have used, and 
what figures he might have dispensed with ; 
in brief; the perfection of the model will show 
clearly, the imperfections of the copy which the 
student must correct. 
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I.— EXERCISE. 



Theme. — Relate the attach, and fall of Fort 
Sumter, in 1861." 

TI.— EXERCISE. 

Read your composition, and show how you 
have observed the qualities of historical narra- 
tions, viz : probability, perspicuity ; and what 
style you have used. Let others criticise your 
composition ; and make the necessary correc- 
tions afterward. 



ARTICLE III. 

OF HISTOKY IN PAETICULAK : ITS DEFINITION, DI- 
VISION, QUALITIES, NECESSITY, UTILITY, AND 
CBITEBIONS. 

1. History, as stated above, is, '* ^ narrative 
of past events.''^ 

2. History may be divided into numberless 
classes, according to the diflferent subjects of 
which it treats ; and may relate to the acts and 
words of men, with respect to God, themselves, 
and other individuals. Hence, history may refer 
to the diflferent relations and conditions of man 
in life ; to the various forms of government ; to 
the diflferent modes of worship ; and it may em- 

(1.) Give again the definition of history. 
(2.) How may history be divided? 
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brace either the whole, or a part of mankind ; 
or it may be confined to a single nation, or a 
cammunity, or a single individual. 

3. Each class forms a special branch of his- 
tory ; which takes its name from the subject of 
which it treats. Thus, the chronicle of daily 
events, relating to a community, is called Jour- 
nalism ; and the record of the life of ail individ- 
ual, is termed Biography. These two branches 
of history, are in common use ; hence, we shall 
treat of them in two separate articles, after we 
shall have expounded the criterions that must 
guide the writer, and reader, of history. 

4. In the division of a historical subject, the 
historian ordinarily, follows either, first, the 
order of time, and epochs of facts ; or, second, 
the order of places, where those facts have occur- 
red ; or, THIRD, the degree of merit and dignity, of 
persons, actions, or things. 

6. The essential qualities of history, are not 
only perspicuity, and probability, as in narrations 

(3.) From what does a branch of history receive its appella- 
tion? 
What is called Journalism, and Biograpljy ? 

(4) What order does a historian follow in the division of a 
subject ? 

(5.) What are the essential qualities of history? 
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in general ; but moreover, a moral certainty of 
the facts related : ior the reason, as Cicero 
says, that *' History is the witness oftimes^ the light 
of truth, the life of memory, the teacher of life, the 
messenger of antiqidty^ 

6. The necessity, utility, and importance of 
history, are evinced from the fact, that history 
is, as it were, the golden link which connects 
the present with the past ; that it is, in many 
points, the basis of our knowledge ; that it 
forms, on various subjects, the rule of our actions ; 
that it is the support of our religious belief; and, in 
many things, is the moral cause of our obliga- 
tions towards God, others, and ourselves. 

7. Such being the momentous importance of 
history, is it necessary for a reader, as well as a 
writer of history, to subject it to a rigid criti- 
cism, before assenting to the facts and truths re- 
lated therein ? We answer in the affirmative. 

8. For, is it not true that many histories 
have been found either spurious or incorrect ? 
Is it not, then, just and right to discriminate the 

(6.) How do you prove the necessity, utUity, and importance 

of histoo^? 
(7.) Is it necessary for a reader and writer of history, before 

admitting facts, to submit them to a rigid criticism ? 
(8.) Prove this assertion with respect to the reader. 
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genuine from the adulterated, the truthful from 
the untruthful, before accepting them ? The 
deliberate endorsement of a false statement by 
another person, is as criminal, as the statement 
itself, made by the first author. Ignorance can- 
not excuse those who can apply the rules of 
criticism. 

9. But, if it is incumbent on a reader of his- 
tory to use criticism before admitting facts, how 
much more must it be obligatory on a writer? 
He that writes a history, lays the foundation of 
belief for posterity, and furnishes a guide which 
will direct them in their social and moral re- 
lations. Now, if it is deemed a crime to deceive 
an individual, by a wilful falsehood; how much 
more to lead into error whole nations, by a cul- 
pable misrepresentation of facts ? It is, there- 
fore, the absolute duty of a writer, to submit to 
a rigid criticism all the facts, which are to form 
the subject of his history. 

10. For the direction, then, of the writer 
and reader of history, we shall point out the 
criterions of critique ; remarking first, that some 

(9.) Prove the same proposition with regard to the writer of 

history. 
(10.) Have you any criterions for the direction of a writer and 
reader of history ? 
What histories are original ? 
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histories are original; namely : they contain the 
primitive narrative of a series of facts, given by 
the first author. 

11. Second; some are copies, from the original 
made by other authors, with some additions or 
alterations. 

12. Third; others are versions, made from one 
language into another. 

13. Fourth; original histories are mostly coeval; 
that is, written about the same^poch as the facts 
related. Copies are generally non-coeval ; that 
is, they are written long after the events have 
occurred. Versions are often both coeval and 
non-coeval ; that is, they are made in the same 
epoch, as the original history, or in succeeding 
times. 

14. It follows, therefore, that the criterions 
which must guide the writer and reader of his- 
tory, have reference to three classes ; viz : orig- 
inal history, copies and versions. Hence, we 
shall divide this subject into three sections. 

(11.) What are copies? 
(12.) What are versions? 
(13.) What histories are coeval with the writer ? 
Are copi#s and versions coeval also ? 
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SECTION I. 

CKTTEBIONS OF CRITICISM CONCEENING AN 
ORIGINAL HISTORY. 

Part I. 

CRITERIONS FOR THE WRITER OF HISTORY. 

Note. — We deem it incumbent on our part to 
treat of every subject of Belles-Lettres con- 
cisely, yet completely. But it happens not un- 
frequently, that some topics naturally lead us to 
the exposition of the philosophical principles on 
which their rules are based. To omit those 
would be to mutilate the subject badly ; and 
leave the mind of the student in sad ignorance 
of the principles on which the rules rest. These 
would seem then gratuitous, and their nature 
would be neither well understood, nor remem- 
bered by the scholar. On the other hand, it 
may appear, that the youthful mind, for whom 
this treatise on BelleB-Lettres is designed, is not 
capable yet of comprehending philosophical 
principles. To this objection we reply ; that it 
is our opinion that some scientific principles are 
not so abstruse as many imagine. Their obscurity 
is often owing to the confused ideas and obscure 
language of a preceptor. This fault we shall 
endeavor to avoid. For the rest, as it is our 
duty to treat of a subject in full ; so it belongs 
to the teacher to use his own discretion in the se- 
lection of the subjects to be studied by his pupils, 
according to their capacity. If he deem it well 
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to postpone for a time, either wholly, or in part, 
a subject, or species of composition which re- 
quires more maturity of thought ; he may do so, 
without any impropriety or injury to the student. 
But in all cases, it would not be amiss to make 
an experiment first. 

1. Preliminary Remarks. — ^I. It is here pre- 
supposed, that the facts, which are designed to 
form the subject of history, have some reference 
to men, either in their cause, effect, or adjuncts, 
as required by the definition of history in its 
proper sense. 

2. IL Historical facts must belong either to 
the physical order of nature, or moral order of 
human actions ; because facts or truths of the 
logical or metaphysical order, even if they re- 
gard man, are not classified as subjects of his- 
tory, in its strict sense. 

3. in. The facts to be related may be either 
coeval^ or uncoeval with the writer, as explained 
above ; hence, 

4. First General Criterion. " When facts 
are coeval with the luriter, two points must be a^cer- 

(1.) What is here pre-supposed, in relation to facts wliich are 

to form the subject of history ? 
(2.) To what order must historical facts belong ? 
(3.) Is it neceisary that the facts should be coeval with the 

writer? 
(4.) Give the fltst general criterion, for the writer of history. 
•5 
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tained by the historian ; first, the possibility ; sec- 
ond, the existence of the fact. This general criter- 
ion is subdivided into other particular criterions, 
as follows : 

5. FiEST Particular Criterion, concern- 
ing THE Possibility of a Fact. " No fact is to 
be admitted which is impossible.^'* This criterion is 
subject to the following principles and rules. 

6. There are three classes of impossibility, 
to-wit ; Metaphysical, Physical, arid Moral, 

7. Principle I. A " metaphysical impossi- 
bility, which implies. a contradiction in terms, 
or, in other words, which contains an intrinsic 
absurdity and falsehood, cannot be made a reali- 
ty by any power, either natural or supernatu- 
ral." Such is the impossibility, that *' two added 
to two are eqiuil to three.^^ If such a proposi- 
tion were true, four objects would at the same 
time be four and three, which is utterly impos- 
sible. Hence, 

8. First Rule. By analyzing the ideas 

Does the general criterion admit of a subdivision ? 
(5.) What is the first particular criterion concerning the pos- 
sibility of a fact ? 
(6.) How many kinds of impossibility are there ? 
(7.) What is the first principle concerning metaphysical impos- 
sibility 1 
niustrate it by example. 
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which form an assertion, it is easily discovered 
whether the assertion implies an inward contra- 
diction, or metaphysical impossibility. Thus, 
for instance ; if a man should state that a certain 
person has made a triangle, the three angles 
of which added together exceed in degrees two 
right angles ; the intrinsic absurdity of this state- 
ment is readily found by ascertaining first, to 
what three angles of a triangle are equal ; and 
upon the application of geometrical principles, 
they will be found to be equal to 180^. In the 
same manner it will be ascertained that two right 
angles are also equal to 180^ ; whereby the ab- 
solute impossibility of the above assertion is 
made manifest. 

9. Second Kui.E. When the statement of a fact 
contains a contradiction in its terms, or a meta- 
physical impossibility, the fact is to be absolutely 
rejected ; for, as it has been stated before, an ab- 
solute absurdity and falsehood cannot be made a 
reality by any power whatever. 

10. Principle II. '* Physical impossibility^ 
which implies an infraction of some of the laws 
of nature, cannot be done by any created power." 

(8.) Give the first rule for finding when a fact, or an assertion, 

implies a metaphysical impossibility. 
(9.) What is the second rule in such a case ? 
(10.) Name the second principle respecting physical impossi- 
bility. 
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11. Principle in. " A suspension or deroga- 
tion of the laws of nature, although above the 
power of created beings, is, nevertheless, within 
the power of the Author of Nature ; since he, that 
has power to make laws, has, also, power to sus- 
pend, or repeal the same. Hence, physical im- 
possibility is not absolute, but only relative to 
created agents." Hence, 

12. ^ Rule I. By iiquiring whether a fact is 
contrary to any of the laws of nature, it is as- 
certained, whether it is physically impossible, or 
riot. Thus, if a person should state that a cer- 
tain man made a huge stone fly up in the air in- 
stead of falling down to the earth ; by inquiring 
into the laws of nature, it will be found that 
such a fact is against the law of gravity, and, 
therefore, it is physically impossible. 

13. Rule II. It is not an easy task to ascer- 
tain, whether a certain fact is or is not contrary 
to the laws of nature : because we do not know 
all these laws, and because we ignore the extent 
of power of natural causes. Many things, which 
one or two centuries ago would have been deemed 

(11.) What is the third principle concerning the same kind of 
impossibility ? 

(12.) How can it be ascertained if a fact is physically impos- 
sible ? Give the first rule. 

(13.) Is it an easy task to ascertain that point ? 
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physically impossible, are now achieved by the 
natural power of steam, magnetism, and elec- 
tricity. Hence, a person must not be too hasty 
in pronouncing a fact physically impossible, 

1 4. Rule in. When a fact cannot be ex- 
plained by human knowledge ; and it seems nec- 
essary to suppose a derogation of a certain law, 
and common order of things, by the Author of 
Nature ; a high reverential regard for the wis- 
dom and providence of the Almighty, must make 
a person slow in allowing such a supposition ; un- 
less there appears to be a very greats most necessary ^ 
and very evident cause. 

15. Principle IV. *' Moral impossibility,^^ 
which implies the violation of some law of mo- 
rality, under certain circumstances, cannot be 
admitted. 

16. As, if one should state, that a certain 
community of several thousand respectable citi- 
zens had agreed upon telling a falsehood ; such 
a statement would contain a moral impossibility ; 

(14.) What rule is to be followed, when it seems right to sup- 
pose a derogation of the laws of nature ? 

(15.) What is the fourth principle, respecting moral impossi- 
bility? 

(16.) Produce an example of a fact containing moral impossi- 
bihty. 
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because the violation of a moral law, by so many 
honest citizens, does not appear possible. Hence, 

17. Principle V. "Moral impossibility ad- 
mits of degrees; because the repugnance, which 
it implies, of the violation of a moral law, bears 
proportion to the number and character of the 
persons, time, place, objects, and other adjuncts 
connected with the fact. Hence, moral impos- 
sibility-may sometimes reach the degree of ah- 
solute impossilnlity,^^ Therefore, 

18. Kule I. The moral impossibility of a 
fact is ascertained, by examining whether a fact, 
that regards one or more persons, implies a vio- 
lation of the moral law ; and whether such a vio- 
lation is probable, or not, according to the ad- 
juncts of the person, or persons, time, place, 
and objects stated in the fact. 

19. KtJLE II When an assertion regarding 
one or more persons, is found to contain a moral 
impossibility, even in an inferior degree, it should 
not be admitted ; because moral certainty is re- 

(17.) Mention the fifth principle about moral impossibility. 
May moral impossibility ever become absolute impos- 
sibiUty ? 

(18.) How may the moral impossibility of a fact be ascer- 
tained ? Give a rule. 

(19.) What is the rule when an allegation, about a person, 
seems doubtful ? 



i 
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quired in all Darratives of personal facts ; but 
more so in history ; and the reputation of men 
must not be obscured, even by the shadow of a 
doubt, without great cause, and ample proof. 

20. Second Particular Criterion, con- 
cerning THE Existence op a Fact, or Series 
OP Facts, when Coeval with the Writer. — 
*^ No facts must be admitted in history^ which are not 
positively certain.^^ This is a corollary •f what 
has been stated under No. 6, of this article ; 
namely, that the writer of history prepares the 
foundation, for the belief of posterity ; which 
would be^very unsteady indeed, if it should not 
rest upon a solid basis. For the proper use of 
this criterion, the following principle and rules 
must be observed : 

21. Principle. "A historical fact is pos- 
itively certain, when it is shown that the wit- 
nesses of it were competent ; and neither would, 
nor could deceive the public. ^^ 

22. * To obtain this certainty, observe the fol- 
lowing rules : 

(20.) Give the second particular criterion, concerning the ex- 
istence of a fact, which is coeval with the writer of 
history. 

(21.) When is a historical fact positively certain? State the 
principle. 

(22.) Are there any rules for obtaining this positive certainty ? 
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Rule I. A fact, which is perceived by one 
or raore senses of the body, must be attested in 
the first place, by witnesses- who have observed 
it. Hence a fact, for instance, which supposes 
ocular demonstration, is not to be admitted, if 
eye-witnesses cannot be assigned who saw it. 

23. Rule D.. Examine whether the first 
witnesses were competent to judge correctly of 
the fact related ; what were their means and 
opportunity for obtaining correct information ; 
and, if you find that the witnesses were incom- 
petent to judge, or were destitute of proper 
means of information, their statement cannot be 
received. 

24. Rule HI. Learn the number of wit- 
nesses who did, or do, relate the fact ; if they are 
few, the fact cannot be admitted as certain, un- 
less some extraordinary circumstances concur to 
show a moral impossibility^ that the witnesses 
would or could deceive, or have been themselves 
deceived, according to the following rules : 

25. Rule IV. Ascertain whether it is proba- 

By whom may a fact be attested, which is perceived by 
the senses ? Give the first rule. 

(23.) Assign the second role, concerning the necessary quali- 
ties of witnesses. 

(24.) What is the third rule, concerning the number of wit- 

3? 
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ble that the witnesses would deceive, oh account 
of some private motive ; or whether they are, or 
were, persons of undoubted integrity. If the 
witnesses are, or were, persons of a doubtful 
character ; apd either have, or had, some private 
motive to subserve by such a statement, their 
testimony cannot be accepted. 

26. Rule V. Inquire wlien, where, before 
whom, the first witnesses related the fact ; wheth- 
er there were persons who could, and would 
have refuted their statement if false ; and wheth- 
er they did so, or not. If the fact has been de- 
nied by competent persons, unless their denial is 
refuted, the fact remains at least doubtful ; and 
therefore cannot be received as a part of history. 

27. Third Particular Criterion, concern- 
ing THE Existence of a Fact, or Series of 
Facts, which are not Coeval with the 
Historian. — When a fact, or facts, are not 
coeval with a historian, and their knowledge is 
transmitted to him by a series of witnesses, in a 

(25.) What is the integrity required in witnesses? Give the 

fourth rule. 
(26.) Point out the fifth rule. Before whom must a fact be 
related? 
What, if it be denied by competent persons ? 
(27.) To what does the third particular criterion relate? 
What is tradition ? 
Who are traditional witnesses ? 
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lineal descent, through one or more generations ; 
such a tranimission of the knowledge of a fact, 
or series of facts, is called tradition; and the 
witnesses who transmit it, are called traditional 
witnesses. 

28. Concerning tradition, the following cri- 
terion must be used : " No tradition is to be re- 
ceived 05 a good authority of the existence of a fact, 
or series of facts, which has once been interrupted. " 

29. Because in this case, the information can- 
not be traced to its original source ; which it is 
necessary to do, before a fact can be admitted. 
Hence, 

30. Rule. — In regard to traditional witnesses ; 
beside using the rules before given, under the 
second particular criterion, inquire if the series 
of traditional witnesses has ever been interrupted. 
If so, the facts related cannot be admitted, un- 
less supported by other external documents 
of contemporaneous science or art. 

31. We shall close this part of the criterions 

(28.) What is the criterion for traditions ? 

(29.) Assign a reason for that criterion. 

(30.) What rule must, then, be followed, in judging of the 
authority of traditional witnesses? 

(31.) Beside the foregoing criterions and rules, for the guidance 
of the historian, is there any other more general prin- 
ciple, and rule ? 
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for the historian, with one general principle and 
rule, which should he invariably observed. 

32. General Principle. — " A historian, who 
does not assume, or presume infallibility , must not 
suppose that the belief of posterity, in regard to the 
fa^ts related by him, is to be boused upon his authority 
ahne ; but principally, on the evidence fomid and dis- 
cussed by him, in support of those factsJ*^ The his- 
torian must bear in mind, that he is like a com- 
mittee, appointed to inquire and report about 
the existence of a certain fact ; and that, it be- 
longs to the public to examine and receive the 
report of the historian, according to the evidence 
submitted by him. Hence, 

33. General Rule. — Either at the com- 
mencement or end, or in the course of his narra- 
tive, the historian must indicate, by appropriate 
notes, the sources from which he has derived his 
information ; making, if necessary, proper com- 
ments on the same. 

34. When the historian has carefully col- 
lected, and tried by rigid criticism, all the facts of 
his history ; he will divide them in a suitable or- 

(82.) Mention the general principle. 
To what is a historian like ? 

(33.) Give, now, the general rule, concerning historical docu- 
ments. 

(34.) What must a historian do, when he has collected, and 
thoroughly investigated, aU the facts ? 
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der, according to the directions before given ; and, 
finally, he will relate them in a clear and terse 
style. 

Part II. 

OEITERIONS FOB THE READER OF HISTORY. 

1. History being of so great' importance to 
human society, as we have above stated ; we 
deem it proper to offer here a few criterions for 
the guidance of the reader. 

2. First Criterion. — " Before admitting a 
history^ ascertain first its immediate authority ^ name- 
ly^ who is the writer, ^^ 

3. In order that a writer of history may con- 
stitute a good authority, two qualities are indis- 
pensable in him ; competency and veracity. 

4. The competency of a writer is ascertained 
by using Rule 2, under No. 23, in the same man- 
ner as for witnesses. 

5. His veracity is found by Rules 4th and 
5th, under Nos. 25 and 26, in the same part. 

(2.) What is the first criterion, for the reader of history ? 
(3.) What qualities are indispensable in a historian ? 
(4 .) How is the competency of a historian ascertained ? 
(5.) How is his veracity ascertained? 
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6. Second Criterion. — '' Before receiving a 
history^ ascertain secondly^ its evidence^ both with re- 
spect to the possibility of the facts related ; and vrith 
respect to the documents offered by the historian^ in 
proof of these facts.^' 

7. Hence, First, if the facts show a meta- 
physical impossibility, they must be rejected, ac- 
cording to Kule 2, No. 9, Part 1. 

8. Second, if the facts show a physical im- 
possibility, and yet are supported by the au- 
thority of the writer, and the evidence of docu- 
ments, then Rule 3, No. 14, Part 1, must be ap- 
plied. 

9. Third, the evidence of the documents of- 
fered by the historian, in support of his narra- 
tion, is tested by referring to the sources from 
which he quotes, and derives his information. 

10. It may happen that a certain history has 
never been edited ; or only by few ; and among a 
certain class of people; and a long time ago; in 

(6.) What is the second criterion for the reader of history ? 

(7.) What must the reader of history do, when the facts re- 
lated show absolute impossibility? 

(8.) What must he do, when the facts show physical impossi- 
biUty? 

(9.) How may the evidence adduced by the historian, be 
tested? 

(10.) What is the criterion for inedited or private histories ? 
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this case, to the two preceding, is to be added 
the following : 

Third Criterion. — " Before receiving said his- 
tory, ascertain itspuriiy and integrity. 

11. Purity of history means, that the sense 
of the original has not been substantially al- 
tered. 

12. Integrity of history means, that nothing 
has been added to, or detracted from the original ; 
but that it has been kept whole and entire. 

13. The purity and integrity of a history is 
ascertained, by inquiring whether those who had 
it in their possession were capable of altering 
or mutilating it ; whether they had any motive 
for so doing ; and whether they could escape 
detection. 

SECTION n. 

CRITEBIONS OF CRITICISM CONCERNING COMPEN- 
DIUMS OR COPIES OF ORIGINAL HISTORIES. 

1. A compendium, as well as a copy of his- 
tory, " is the repetition of an original history, in a 
different form, by the same, or a different author." 

(11.) What does purity of history mean? 

(12.) What does integrity of history signify ? 

(13.) How is purity and integrity of history ascertained? 

(1.) What is a compendium, or Dopy, of history? 
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2. If the author is different, he, as well as 
the reader, will use the criterions just given in 
the second part. 



SECTION III. 

CBITEBIONS OF CBITICISM CONCEBNING VEB- 
SIONS. 

1. The version of a history, " is its translation 
from its original language iuto another." 

2. Since the object and duty of a translator 
are not to write a history ; but simply, to trans- 
late faithfully into another language one already 
written ; therefore, the criterions that must 
guide a writer of history, are not needed by the 
translator. 

3. The reader, however, in regard to versions, 
must use an additional criterion ; and that, be- 
fore using the other criterions indicated in the 
second part. " Before accepting a history, which 

is a translation from another, originally^ written in 

* - 

(2.) What are the criterions to be used, in judging of com- 

pendiums, or copies? 
(1.) What is a version ? 
(2.) Are the foregoing criterions of history to be observed, by 

a translator als<r? 
(3.) With respect to versions, must the reader use any extra 

criterion ? 
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another language ; ascertain the competency and ve- 
racity of the translator. ^^ 

4. The competency of a translator is ascer- 
tained bv inquiring into his knowledge of the 
language, in which the original history was writ- 
ten ; and by comparing his translation with the 
same. The veracity of a translator may be es- 
tablished by using Rules 4th and 5th, under Nos. 
25th and 26tli, of the first part of criterions. 

5. And here end the rules and criterions of 
history, one of the most important branches of 
human literature; and yet the one, perhaps, more 
imperfectly taught than any other. In closing, 
we cannot forbear remarking, that the criterions 
of history, just expounded, are founded on sound 
reason, and are admitted by philosophers gener- 
ally. Now the question arises : " If these cri» 
terions were applied to the countless number of his- 
tories which have appeared in the world, hotv many 
would stand the test?^^ 



(4.) How may the competency of a translator be ascertained? 
How can his veracity be established? 

(5.) Are the criterions of history just given, founded on rea- 
son, and admitted by philosophers? What query does 
hence naturally arise ? 
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ARTICLE TV. 

OF BIOGKAPHY : ITS DEFINITION, OBJECT, QUALI- 
TIES, EULES, AND PRAXIS. 

1. " A narrative which comprises a series of 
events descriptive of the life of an individual, is 
termed a Biography. ^^ 

2. Hence it appears, that biography is a his- 
tory in a particular sense ; or, in other words, is 
a branch of the genus history. 

3. To biography belong, as parts, Ethop<ma 
and Prosopography. The former is a description of 
the habits and character of a person ; the latter 
is a description of his body, and more particu- 
larly of the features of his face. 

4. When ethopaeia and prosopography form 
the main subject of composition, they belong 
either to descriptions, or to historical narrations. 
When they are briefly condensed, they apper- 
tain to rhetorical figures ; of which we shall treat 
in the third book on oratory. 

(1.) What is a biography ? 

(2.) What branch of history is biography? 

^3.) What are the parts of biography? 

What is ethopaeia, and prosopography ? 
(4.) When are ethopseia and prosopography descriptions, and 
when rhetorical figures ? 
6 
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5. Since biography is a species of history, it 
follows, that its qualities and rules, also the cri- 
terions which must guide the writer and the 
reader of a biogi-aphy, are the same as those as- 
signed for history. 

6. The principal object of the writer of a 
biography, is the information of posterity, re- 
specting the life and deeds of a noted person, 
worthy of recollection. 

7. It follows, therefore, that a biographer 
must be strictly impartial ; he must relate the 
facts of a person in their simple reality, after 
having tested them by the rules of critique. He 
must neither falsely color, nor extenuate their 
truth, nor indulge in long comments. The 
biographer must bear in mind that^he is a re- 
porter, and the public is the judge ; upon whom, 
therefore, the duty devolves of passing a verdict 
of praise or censure upon a person, according 
io the evidence submitted of his actions. 

. .. 8. Biographers who transcend their duties ; 

(5.) What must be the qualities, rules, and criterions, of biog- 
raphy ? 
(6.) What is the object of a biographer? 
(7.) What must be the principal quality of a biographer? 
How must he relate the facts of a person ? What is the 

office of a biographer? 
Whose duty is it to praise, or censure, a person's life ? 
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and still more, they, who palliate, exaggerate, or 
violate truth, for the sake of flattery, or other 
ignoble motive, do generally obtain their deserts ; 
viz : contempt of the person they flatter or slan- 
der, if living ; and the execration of posterity. 
Truth is of divine origin, and her fellowship, 
though, perhaps, not agreeable to lovers of flat- 
tery and deception, is highly honorable, and 
praiseworthy, and will ev^ command respect 
and admiration ; even from enemies. 

9. It is, therefore, a source of deep morti- 
fication to find, that many ancient and mod- 
ern biographers, of high dignitaries and favor- 
ite friends, instead of honoring truth, have 
slavishly courted flattery, prompted thereto 
by unworthy considerations. Thus, instead 
of erecting a monument to truth, as they 
falsely imagined, by relating the lives of their 
heroes, they tore down its beautiful temple ; 
but, by a just retribution of Providence, even 
in literary matters, their reputation, as truthful 
writers, was crushed and buried under its ruins. 



(8.) What is the reward of biographers who court flattery, or 
other base motive ? 
Is adherence to truth honorable? 
(9.) What is a source of deep ? egret, in ancient and modem 
times ? 
What reputation have false biographers obtained ? 
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10. The order and praxis to ba followed by 
a biographer, is similar to that laid down for his- 
torical narrations. He must make a sketch of 
the life of the person, respecting whom he in- 
tends to write. For this purpose, he must select 
all the facts worthy of notice, and such other 
events as are connected with the person's life, 
and will be interesting to the readel*. He must 
range them in proper order, which is generally 
that of time ; beginning with the date of his 
birth. The points must be noted concisely in 
the sketch, and marked by numbers, so that their 
accuracy in statement, order, and time, may be 
better observed, before passing to their develop- 
ment and amplification. The biographer will 
then proceed to amplify them in a pleasing style, 
according to the manner shown in the general 
praxis of composition, and in the particular one 
concerning historical narrations. The work of 
composition being finished, the writer will an- 
alyze and criticise it, according to the rules of an- 
alysis of composition in general, and the prin- 
ciples and rules of history in particular. 

11. The third example adduced on the sub- 
ject of historical narrations, viz : " The Life of 

(10.) What is the order and praxis to be foUowed in a biog- 
raphy ? 
(11.) Can you iUnstrate, by example, the style of a biography? 
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Abraham Lincoln," hy Bancroft^ may serve as 
an illustration of the style of biography. 



ARTICLE V. 

OF JOUBNALISM : ITS DEFINITION. OBJECT, SUB- 
JECT, UTILITY AND QUALITIES. 

1. A JouvTialj m^SL general sense, ** is a record 
of daily events ; " in a particular sense, " is a 
record of daily events respecting a civil com- 
munity." 

2. The object of a journal is double — immedi- 
ate or close, and mediate or remote. 

3. The close or immediate object of a journal 
is triple — to inform, please, and persimde. ,0f 
these, the principal one is to inform the mem- 
bers of a community of the facts which' lially 
occur, within and without its limits. 

4. In former times, the object of a journal 
was simply that of information ; hence, it was 
confined merely to the chronicling of some im- 
portant events, for the sake of preserving their 

(1.) What is a journal, in a general and particular sense? 
(2.) How manifold is the object of a journal? 
(3.) How is the close or immediate object of a journal subdi- 
vided? 
(4.) What was the object of a journal, in former times ? 
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memory to future times; and constituted a very 
imperfect chronicle, in comparison with modern 
journals. 

5. The remote, or mediate object of a journal 
is the civil progress of the community, or sec- 
tion, where the paper, or journal is published. 

6. Civil progress consists *'in the advance- 
ment of the social state of a community in its 
civil, moral, and physical relations, by the enact- 
ment and execution of appropriate laws." 

The advancement of a community in its civil 
relations, requires the framing and execution of 
laws necessary to the maintenance of the civil 
rights, and duties, of every member of the com- 
munity. 

The advancement in the moral relations, re- 
quires the passage, and enforcement of laws 
necessary to the maintenance of certain moral 
rights and duties, assigned by nature, to the in- 
dividuals of human society. 

(5.) What is the remote, or mediate object, of a journal ? 
(6.) In what does civil progress consist? 

What is required for the advancement of a community, 

in its civil relations ? 
What, for the advancement in its moral relations ? 
What, for the advancement in its physical relations, and 
general welfare ? 
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The advancement in the physical relations^ re- 
quires the enactment and execution of laws cal- 
culated to improve the physical condition, and 
temporal welfare, of the whole community, and 
of each individual, both with respect to the mind 
and body. 

7. A journal, therefore, whose object is the 
civil progress of a community, must suggest and 
advocate the enactment and enforcement of laws 
and regulations, necessary to the protection and 
observance of the civil, moral, and physical 
rights and duties of the members of a commu- 
nity, and to the advancement of their temporal 
welfare. 

8. And behold here, open to our view, the 
immense field of a journalist. Since the three 
objects of human literature, viz : to inform, 
please, and persuade, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the civil condition of a community, 
rightly belong to a journal ; it results, by a rigid 
logical conclusion, that every topic conducive 
to that purpose, is within the limits of its prov- 
ince. 



(7.) What, then, must a journal advocate, for the progress of 

a civil community ? 
(8.) What topics rightly belong to a journalist, according to 

the remote object of journalism ? 
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9. Hence it follows, that the restriction of 
the press, within the limits of its proper sphere, 
as well as the prohibition of the exercise of the 
natural right of expressing its opinions, accord- 
ing to its own inward convictions, are unjust, 
and detrimental to the civil progress of a com- 
munity. 

10. The progress of civilization in this coun- 
try, where the rightful liberty of the press has 
been allowed, is so plain, as only to require a 
glance at the wonders of progress, in art and 
science, which meet the eye everywhere, in or- 
der to be soon convinced of it. 

11. The progress in knowledge, made by the 
people in this country, on account of the free- 
dom of the press, cannot be sufficiently esti- 
mated ; except, by comparison with other ages 
and countries, in which the exercise of that right 
was, or is interdicted ; whence it follows, again, 
as a legitimate conclusion, that opposition to the 
freedom of the press, signifies, opposition to the 

(9.) If all kinds of topics rightly belong to a Jbttmalist, by 
reason of the object, is it, then, right to impose a re- 
striction on the press, in that which is lawful ? 
(10.) What is the progress of civiHzation in this country, 

where the freedom of the press is allowed? 
(11.) How can the progress in knowledge, made by the peo- 
ple of the United States, be estimated? 
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civil progress, and temporal welfare, of human so- 
ciety. 

12. The press, in this modern era, has be- 
come, for the great masses of the people, the 
quickest conveyance to civil, moral, and physical 
instruction ; just as the telegraph is the speedi- 
est vehiqle of news. Without the aid of a 
teacher, the illiterate and ignorant receives his 
daily lessons in political economy, in literature, 
science, and art, by reading his morning or even- 
ing paper. From a scholar, he soon becomes a 
master ; and though he wonders at first, in* read- 
ing of a discovery ; yet, his genius, being once 
awaked, soon outvie^s the first discoverer by a 
more astounding invention, in the same kind of 
art. 

13. Such being the objects and subjects of 
a journal, it is not difficult to find the quailities 
which it must have, and which must be care- 
fully attended to, by the journalist. 

When the object is to inform the public, con- 
cerning daily events, the qualities of historical 
narrations, viz : perspicuity, probability, and 

(12.) Show what medium of instrattion is the press, for the 

masses of the people ? 
(13.) What qualities must be studied in a journal, when the 

object is to inform ? 
*6 
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sometimes moral certainty, mast be diligently 
studied. 

When the object is to please^ the qualities of 
graphical descriptions — of which we shall speak 
in the fifth part — must be well observed. 

When the object is to persuade^ the qualities 
of an ' argumentative discourse — which will be 
expounded in the third book — ^must be closely 
followed. 

When the object is complex ; as in letters, es- 
says, and criticisms, the qualities and principles, 
relative to those subjects of composition, must 
be entirely observed. 

14. The style of a journal must be adapted 
to the subject and object ; and since it embraces 
all classes of subjects, simple, middle, and sub- 
lime ; also the triple object of a writer, to-wit : 
to inform, please, and persuade ; it follows, that 
the style of a journal may likewise be simple, 
middle, and sublime. 

15. The order to be followed in writing a 
journal, must be according to the nature of the 
subject, comprised within its scope. Thus, sub- 

What, when the object is to please, or to persuade, or it 
is complex ? 
(14.) What must be the style of a journal? 
(15.) What order is to be followed in writing a journal ? 
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jects of information may form the first depart- 
ment ; subjects, which regard persuasion, the 
second department ; and subjects, which relate 
to amusements, may constitute the third de- 
department. These generic subjects may be 
subdivided into particular heads ; and arranged 
in a proper order, according either to their 
importance, or to the time and place in 
which they have occurred, or will occur. A 
systematical division of the subjects in a news- 
paper is necessary, not only to the beauty of 
composition; but also to the proper guidance 
of the reader. 

16. Final Bcmarks. From the brief exposi- 
tion of the nature, object, and subject of a jour- 
nal, it is manifest, that the task of compiling a 
journal is not an easy one ; and the qualities re- 
quired in a journalist are riot of the common or- 
der. A journalist must be, in a certain manner, 
an encyclopedist — a person versed in all the 
branches of science and art ; a thorough politi- 
cian and literary man ; an acute critic ; a theo- 
retical and practical man ; a master of his lan- 

(16.) Is the task of writing a jottmal easy ? 

What must be the qualities of a journalist ? 

What must be the end, guide, and light, of a journalist, 
for a safe course ? 

What wUl be the reward of an honest and impartial jour- 
nalist? 
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guage ; but, before all, hemustbe an honest and 
impartial man; one, whose integrity and pat- 
riotism is unimpeached ; in order that he may- 
gain the confidence and belief of the community, 
which he undertakes to instruct and persuade in 
civil matters. The course of a journalist in the 
tempestous sea of politics, it must be confessed, 
is very difficult and dangerous. In one way 
only, he can escape shipwreck ; and that is, " by 
having the Public Good for his end; impartial 
Justice for his guide; Truth for his light. ^^ Op- 
position will doubtless raise a hurricane of anger 
against him, and will set all the political waves 
in motion ; but these will soon spend their fury 
against firmness and determination ; and when 
Time shall have dispelled the clouds of ignorance, 
prejudice, or malice ; Truth, shining at length in 
her native beauty, with her peerless light, will 
brighten the name of the honest and impartial 
journalist. 

I.— EXERCISE. 
Take a newspaper ; examine first the division 
of the principal subjects, and see whether it is 
right. In regard to subjects of information, ex 
amine whether the rept)rt possesses the qualities 
of perspicuity, and probability, or certainty, 
according to the nature of the subject. Lastly, 
examine if the style is adapted to the subject ; 
and if you find any faults on these points, show 
how they can be corrected.^ 
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II.— EXERCISE. 

Make a sketch of a journal : make a division, 
both general and particular, of the subject : give 
your reasons : let other students criticise it, and 
give their reasons. If you have time, amplify 
the points of your outline. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF ORATORICAL NARRATIONS. 

We shall divide this chapter into two articles ; 
in the first, we shall give the definition and quali- 
ties of oratorical narrations ; in the second, the 
praxis of analysis of an oratorical narration. 

ARTICLE I. 

DEFINITIONS AND REQUISITES OF ORATORICAL 
NARRATIONS. 

1. An oratorical narration " is the recital of 
some facts, connected with the case of an 
orator." 

2. Although, this subject belongs to oratory ; 
yet, it may well be treated here also. 

(1.) What is an oratorical narration? 

(2.) To what department of study does the subject properly 
belong ? 
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3. It must be remembered that the main ob- 
ject of a historian is to inform, and of an orator 
to persuade ; hence, the difference between a 
historical and an oratorical narration is, that the 
former, which is designed to inform correctly^ 
must be strictly true; while the latter, which 
aims principally at persuasion, either total or 
partial, may admit of different degrees of proba- 
bility. 

4. The requisites of oratorical narrations, in 
accordance with the object of the orator, are 
FIRST, Perspicuity ; second. Probability; third. 
Brevity; fourth, Orimment of Style. Of the two 
former qualities, we have spoken in the preceding 
chapter. It remains for us now, to speak of the 
last two only. 

5. Brevity of narration means, that all unne- 
cessary adjuncts must be retrenched ; and that 
such only as favor the case, or the orator's object, 
should be mentioned. 

6. Ornament of style means, that in oratori- 
cal narrations, not only the simple, but the mid- 

(3.) Is the certainty reqtiired in an oratorical narration, of the 
same degree as that demanded by a historical one ? 

(4) What are the requisites of oratorical narrations, accord- 
ing to the object of an orator ? 

(5.) What does brevity of narration mean? 

(6.) What does ornament of style in narrations signify? 
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die and sublime styles also, may be used ; the 
latter, especially, when passions or emotions of 
the mind are to be excited. 

7. All narrations that have for their object, 
persuasion, may be referred to this class. 

8. The following narration from Cicero 
against Verves is an illustration of the oratorical 
narration. 

Note. — The small numbers indicate the differ- 
ent periods. 

VEBBES' CRUELTY. 

'" The unhappy man, Publius Gavius Cosanus, be- 
ing arrested as he was going to embark for his native 
country, is brought before the wicked Praetor. *With 
eyes darting fury, and a countenance distorted with 
cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage 
to be stripped, and rods to be brought ; ac- 
cusing him, but without the least shadow of evidence, 
or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a 
spy. *It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, 
**Iam a Roman citizen : / have served under latcitis 
Pretius, who is now at Panormust and will attest my 
innocence." *The blood-thirsty Praetor, deaf to all that 
he could urge in his own defense, ordered the infa- 

(7.) May all narrations, haying for their object persuasion, be 

referred to this class ? 
(8.) Have you an example of oratorical narration, from an 

ancient author? 
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mous . punishment to be inflicted. '^Thus, Fathers, 
was an innocent Roman citizen publicly mangled with 
scourging; whilst the only words he uttered amidst 
his cruel sufferings were, * / am a Roman citizen I * 
-With these, he hoped to defend himself from violence 
and infamy. But of so little service was this privi- 
lege to him, that, while he was asserting his citizen- 
ship, the order was given for his execution — ^for his 
execution upon the cross ! ^0, Liberty ! O, sound, 
once delightful to every Roman ear ! 0, sacred privi- 
lege of Roman citizenship ! Once sacred, now 
trampled upon ! *' 

9. The following narration of Aaron Burr's 
achievements, is also an illustration of the quali- 
ties demanded in an oratorical narration : 

AABON BXntB. 

" Who, then, is Aaron Burr, and what the part 
which he has borne in this transaction ? He is its 
author; its projector; its active executor. Bold, ar- 
dent, restless and aspiring, his brain conceived it ; his 
hands brought it into action. Beginning his aspira- 
tions in New York, he associates with him men, 
whose wealth is to supply the necessary funds. Pos- 
sessed of the main spring, his personal labor contrives 
all the machinery. Pervading the continent from 
New York to New Orleans, he draws into his plan, 
by every allurement which he can contrive, men of 

(9.) Give an example of the oratorical narration from a mod- 
em author? 
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all ranks, and all descriptions. To youthful ardor he 
presents danger and glory ; to ambition, rank, and 
titles, and honors ; to avarice, the mines of Mexico. 
To each person, whom he addresses, he presents the 
object adapted to his taste ; his recruiting officers are 
appointed ; men are engaged throughout the conti- 
nent. Civil life is indeed quiet upon the surface ; 
but in its bosom, this n an has contrived to deposit the 
materials, which, with the slightest touch of bis match, 
produce an explosion to shake the continent. All 
this his restless ambition has contrived, and in the 
autumn of 1806, he goes forth, for the last time, to 
apply this match." 

ARTICLE II. 

PRAXIS OF ANALYSIS OF AN ORATORICAL NARRA- 
TION. 

1. We propose to give here an illustration of 
the praxis of analysis, to be made by the scholar, 
when he is required to criticise a composition, 
or an extract of some author. 

2. As stated in the preliminary remarks, un- 
der Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 ; analysis of composition has 
two parts ; the first part consists in the general, 
the second part in the particular analysis. The 
general analysis comprises three points ; Jlrst^ the 

(2.) How many are the parts of analysis of composition? 
How many points does the general analysis comprise ? 
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number and connection of periods ; seco^id, their 
variety of arrangement and government ; third, 
the gradation and close of the composition. The 
particular analysis relates to the observance of 
the rules, peculiar to the species of composition 
under review. The method, or process, to be 
followed by the scholar, in analyzing, is, first, a 
statement, or assertion ; second, a definition, or 
quotation of a rule ; third, the application of 
either to the subject; fourth, slu appropriate con- 
clusion. Or, more briefly ; first, a statement ; 
second, the application of a rule or definition. 
We will exemplify both parts of analysis. 

3. Let then the pupil either read in the book, 
or write on the black-board, the above oratori- 
cal narration from Cicero against Verres, marking 
the separate periods by small figures. He will 
then begin his analysis and criticism in the fol- 
lowing manner : 



To what does the particular analysis relate ? 

What is the method to be followed by the scholar, in the 

analysis and criticism of a composition ? 
(3.) Give the praxis of analysis by the pupil, on the subject of 

an oratorical narration. 
What is the first assertion and proof respecting the first 

part of analysis ? 
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First Part. 

the general analysis. 

First Assertion. — "In Cicero's narration, the 
number and the connection of the periods are 
right." Reason : According to Rule first, No. 2, 
(Prelim. Remarks,) the number of periods of a 
composition should be rather large ; and accord- 
ing to Rule second, in the same place, the con- 
nection of periods must be made by theHsense, 
if not by conjunctive particles. 

In said narration, the periods are seven in 
number, and are well connected by the sense 
which follows the adjuncts of the fact, in the 
order of time in which they occurred ; and the 
narration is concluded by a natural emotion of 
indignation, of the orator, after narrating the 
facts. Therefore, in Cicero's narration, both the 
number and connection of periods are right. 

4. Second Assertion. — " The periods show a 
variety of arrangement." Reason : In the first 
period the leading noun, " The unhappy man, Pub- 
lius Gavins Cosanus,^^ is placed at the commence- 
ment of the period ; in the second period, the 
leading pronoun "Ae," referring to the wicked 
Praetor, is placed in the middle ; in the third 
period, the leading pronoun " it " is put at the 

(4.) What is the second assertion and proof? 
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commencement ; in the fourth period, the lead- 
ing noun " the blood-thirstyPrcetor " is at the com- 
mencement ; in the tifth, the leading words, "an 
innocmt Roman citizen'*'' follow soon after the 
commencement ; in the sixth, the pronoun " he ;" 
and in the seventh, the noun " liberty,^^ com- 
mence the period. Therefore, the periods show 
variety of arrangement. 

5. Third Assertion. — " The periods present 
variety of government." Reason : In the first 
period the leading noun, *^ Publius Gavim,^^ gov- 
erns the passive verb " is brotight ; " in the second, 
the leading pronoun " he " governs the active 
transitive verb " orders,^^ also the active parti- 
ciple ** accusing ; " in the third, the leading pro- 
noun ** i^ " governs the neuter verb " wa^ ; " in 
the fourth, the words " the blood-thirsty Prcetor " 
govern the active transitive verb ** ordered,^^ and 
the apposition clause, " deaf to all,^^ etc ; in the 
fifth, the noun, " Roman dtizen,^^ governs the neu- 
ter verb " t^;a5," and agrees with the leading pro- 
noun ** Ac," which follows, and is the governing 
word of the two active transitive verbs, ** ut- 
tered^^ and ^'hoped,^^ and of the neuter verb ** was,^^ 
' which is in the sixth period. Therefore, the 
periods present variety of government. 

(5.) state the third assertion and prool 
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6. Fourth Assertion. — *' The whole narra- 
tion presents a beautiful gradation, in the recital 
of Verres' cruelty and outrage to a Roman citizen ; 
and is finished by a sublime conclusion." Beason : 
The injustice of Verres is first shown by the un- 
just arrest of Publius Gavins, while embarking 
for his country; it is increased by the order 
given, without any cause, of scourging him 
naked, like a slave ; from which punishment 
Roman citizens were exempt. It is still more 
increased by Verres' inhuman insensibility to the 
pitiful appeals of the poor mangled man. Fi- 
nally, the climax to Verres' cruelty and crime is 
put, by the order given by him for the execu- 
tion of the unhappy man on the cross ; which 
was considered by the Romans a most infamous 
death, and, therefore, could not by law be in- 
flicted on any Roman citizen. Upon reaching 
this extremity of cruelty and wickedness, the 
orator, by a just and natural outburst of indig- 
nation, gives vent to that beautiful and senten- 
tious exclamation : " 0, liberty ! 0, sound once 
delightful to every Eoman ear ! 0, sacred 'privilege 
of Boman citizenship ! Once sacred^ now trampled 
upon!^^ And thus, by a sublime rhetorical 
figure, calculated to rouse the passions of the 
Romans against the monster Verres, this admi- 

(6.) What is the fourth assertion and proof? 
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rable model of oratorical narrations, receives the 
finishing touch of the master-hand. 

Second Part. 

THK PARTICULAR ANALYSIS. 

7. First Assertion. — "Cicero's narration has 
the quality of perspicuity. Reason : According 
to Rules under Nos. 5 and 6, Art. I, Chap. I, 
perspicuity means, that a fact must be related in 
an orderly and liicid manner ; which is ob- 
tained by stating by whom, when, where and how 
the fact occurred. 

Now, all this is observed in Cicero's narration ; 
therefore, it has the quality of perspicuity. 

Second Assertion. — "Cicero's narration has 
the quality of probaMlityy Reason : According 
to Rule under No's. 8 and 9, Art. I. Chap. I, 
probability means, that the truthfulness of a fact 
must not be questionable ; which is obtained by 
the veracity of the narrator, and by the fact being 
free from conflicting adjuncts of time, place, per- 
sons, or objects. 

"^ Now, these requisites are fulfilled in Cicero's 

(8.) Advance the first and second assertion, and their reason, 
with respect to the second part of the analysis of Cice- 
ro's narration. 
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narration ; therefore, it has the quality of proba- 
bility. 

8. Third Assertion. — *' Cicero's narration 
has the quality of hrevityy Reason : According to 
Rule under No. 5, Art. I, Chap. II, brevity 
means, that only the adjuncts, which fayor the 
case, or the object of an orator, should be men- 
tioned. 

• Now, this is observed by Cicero, in said narra- 
tion, and the periods are only seven in number, 
and short ; therefore, Cicero's narration has the 
quality of brevity. 

Fourth Assertion. — '* The style of Cicero's 
narration is adorned." Reason : According to 
Rule under No. 6, Art. I, Chap. II, adorned style^ 
in oratorical narrations, signifies the use not only 
of the middle, but of the sublime also ; especially 
when the passions of the mind must be aroused. 

In Cicero's narration this is evidently observed, 
especially at the close ; therefore, the style of 
Cicero's narration is adorned. 

Final RemarJc — In making the application 
of a rule, or definition to the subject under* 

(8.) What is the third and fourth assertion and reason? 

A person's ability to write and criticise a work of litera- 
ture will chiefly depend on what ? 
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analysis, we have deemed it unnecessary to note 
in particular all the points, whereby the narra- 
tion conforms with the rules or definitions; for 
they are apparent in the narrative, and the pu- 
pil can easily indicate them if necessary. 

This method of analyzing and criticising a com- 
position, and extracts from authors in general, 
should be strictly followed by students on all 
kinds and subjects of composition; and they 
may rest assured, that on the frequent practice 
of this excellent and necessary exercise, will 
chiefly depend their faculty of writing and criti- 
cising well a work of literature in after times. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

9. Find an oratorical narration in your Rhe- 
torical Reader; make a general and particular 
analysis, according to the method shown in the 
foregoing praxis. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Narrate in an oratorical manner the death of 
Lincoln. 

m.— EXERCISE. 

Analyze your composition, and show how you 
have observed the general and particular qualities 
demanded by it. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF FICTITIOUS AND SEMI-FICTITIOUS NAKRA- 
TIONS. 

1. A fictitious narration, which admits a high 
degree of probability, and also a narration partly 
true and partly fictitious, if it comprise a single 
event, and is written in prose, is called a Fa/ra- 
bh ; if it comprise a series of notable events, 
connected with the acts of a conspicuous per- 
son, and is written in verse, is termed an Epic 
Poem ; and if written in prose, is either a Novell 
ox Ronumce: but if such a narrative, either in 
verse or prose, is designed to be spoken, and re- 
presented by stage-actors, as actually occurring, 
the composition is then styled a Drama. 

2. When in a poem, novel, romance, and 
drama, facts, or adjuncts are introduced, which 
are either absurd, or very improbable, that part of 

Cl.) When is a fictitions and semi-fictitioiis narration called a 
parable ? 
When is it termed an Epic Poem 7 
When is it a Novd, Romance^ or Drama 7 
(2.) When are a poem, novel, romance, and drama, called 
fabulous ? 
7 
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the poem, novel, romance, and drama, is called fab- 
ulous ; such are the poems of the ancient classics, 
which abound in mythology, and personification 
of inanimate things, according to the notions of 
the Pagan Era. 

3. Farablesy which are designed chiefly to in- 
struct, or to illustrate a proposition, must be 
probable and simple in style. The Gospel af- 
fords beautiful examples of this kind of compo- 
sition ; which, however, is in our days obsolete. 

4. Omitting, therefore, parables, we shall de- 
tail the general and particular qualities and rules 
of the Epic Poem, Novel, Romance, and Drama, 
and their subordinate branches, in three distinct 
articles. 

ARTICLE I. 

OF THE GENERAL QUALITIES. PEINCIPLES AND 
RULES OF THE EPIC POEM, NOVEL, ROMANCE, 
AND DRAMA. 

1. The general qualities of the Epic Poem, 
Novel, Romance, and Drama, relate to four heads, 
viz: FIRST, the subject ; SECOND, the object; third, 
the plot; FOURTH, the peculiar ornaments. 

(3.) What must be the qualities of parables ? 

What book offers beautiful examples of parables ? 
(1.) To what do the general qualities of an epic poem, novel, 
romance, and drama, relate? 
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2. The subject of each of the four named 
classes of composition, are the acts, partly true 
and partly fictitious, of a conspicuous person, 
who is, therefore, called the hero of the narra- 
tive ; and also the extraordinary incidents natur- 
ally connected with the principal subject. 

3. The object of the narrator is triple, viz : 
the hearer or reader's information, amusement, 
and instruction ; which comprises the following 
of virtue, and the shunning of vice. 

4. The plot is the plan conceived by the nar- 
rator, of relating his tale. 

5. The ornaments peculiar to these species 
of composition, are principally seven, to-wit : 
Peripetia, Eecognition^ Episode, Machine, Charac- 
ters, Epiphonema, Fine Diction. 

6. We shall expound the qualities of each 
head in four separate paragraphs. 

^ I. Qualities of the Subject. 
1. The qualities of the subject of a poem, 

(2.) What constitutes th^ subject of each of the four named 

classes of composition ? 
(3.) How many-fold is the object of the narrator in each of 

them? 
(4) What is the plot? 
(5.y How many are the ornaments peculiar to those species of 

composition? 
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novel, romance, and drama, are chiefly four: 
FirsU unity ; second^ completeness ; thirds truth 
or probability; /owr^A, successful termination, 
with respect to the Epic Poem, Novel, Romance, 
and Comic Drama ; and sorrowful termination, 
with regard to the Tragic Drama. 

2. Unity of the subject means, that the princi- 
pal action of the hero, which forms the main 
body of the narrative, and is therefore, called 
the primary action, be one and entire, and well 
connected with the secondary actions ; also, that 
the hero of the narrative be one. Thus, in the 
Epic Poem of Virgil, the primary action which 
forms the main subject of the narrative, is the 
foundation of a kingdom in Italy by uEneas, , 
who is, therefore, the hero of the narrative. 
Although in semi-fictitious narratives, it is not 
necessary to follow the order of time of events ; 
yet, no integral part of the narrative must be 
omitted. 

3. Completeness of the subject signifies, that its 
recital must be complete; hence the narration 

(1.) How many are the qualities which relate to the subject of 

a poem, novel, romance, and drama ? 
(2.) What does unity of subject mean ? 
Give an example ? 

Is it necessary, in semi-fictitious narrations, to follow the 
order of time of events ? 
(3.) What does completeness of the subject mean ? 
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must have three parts, namely : a suitable com- 
mencement, or exordium ; a full recital of the 
facts and adjuncts, and an appropriate conclu- 
sion. 

4. Truth and probability of the subject denote, 
that the substance of the story must be true ; 
and though some of the facts and ornaments may 
be partly fictitious ; yet they must not appear 
absurd, and impossible, by reason of conflicting 
adjuncts of time, place, or object. 

6. Successful termination of the svijject means, 
that the action of the hero, which constitutes 
the most conspicuous part of the narrative, 
should be crowned with success in the Epic 
Poem, Novel, Romance, and Comic Drama ; and 
in the Tragic Drama, on the contrary, should 
meet with a fatal result. 

If II. Qualities Demanded by the Object. 

1 . Since the object of the narrator in the 
Epic Poem, Novel, Romance and Drama, is to 
inform, amuse, instruct, and to incite the hearer, 
or reader, to follow virtue and shun vice ; it fol- 

(4.) What does the truth and probability of the subject de- 
note? 

(5.) What does successful termination of the subject mean ? 

(1.) What are the qualities required by the object of the 
writer of an epic poem, novel, romance, and drama? 
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lows^ that the qualities required by the object 
dkxe^ firsts perspicuity, as in historical narrations ; 
*eco7i(/, copious use of the ornaments mentioned 
under No. 5, of this article ; thirds vivid repre- 
sentations, and strong rhetorical figures, calcu- 
lated to excite the affections of the mind, in 
conformity with the object ; fourth^ freedom from 
all vulgarity and obscenity, in representations, 
descriptions and expressions. 

f in. Qualities of the Plot. 

1. Plot in a general sense is, " the plan conceived 
by the narrator for reciting his tale ; " in a more 
particular sense is, ** the plan of the story or play, 
comprising a complication of incidents, which 
are at last unfolded by unexpected means." 

2. Hence, the plot must have three parts, 
viz : the commencement, or first complication of 
the story or play ; the middle, properly termed, 
^'Icnoty or intrigm ;'*^ and the end or solution of the 
knot. 

3. The complication of incidents must be 
thorough^ gradual, and natural; and the solution 
of the knot must be natural and unexpected, 

(1.) Define again the meaning of the woTd.ploty in its general 

and particular sense. 
(2.) How many parts must a plot have ? 
(3.) How must the complication of facts proceed, and how 

must be the solution of the knot? 
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4. Although the complication of incidents 
must be very thorough ; yet, the primary thread 
of the narrative, marked by the principal ac- 
tion of the hero, must be clear, and easily dis- 
tinguished from secondary actions, through the 
w^hole course of the narrative : like a gold thread 
interwoven with others of inferior material, 
which is easily discerned by the eye throughout 
a whole piece of cloth or silk. 

5. But, such a complication of facts, and 
clear thread of narration, are not easily accom- 
plished ; hence, they mark above all the superior 
ability of a writer. For that purpose, it is very 
necessary, that the narrative be not encumbered 
with many and long episodes. 

If IV. Qualities of the Ornaments, of Fic- 
titious AND Semi-fictitious Narrations. 

1. The ornaments peculiar to the Epic Poem, 
Novel, Romance, and Drama, are specially seven : 

First: Feripetia; a Greek word, which, 

(4) What must be observed in regard to the main thread » 
which marks the action of the hero in a narration ? 
To what must it be similar ? 
(5.) Are clearness and complication of facts, requisites easily 
fulfilled in a fictitious narration ? 
What is necessary for that purpose ? 
(1.) How many are the peculiar ornaments of the Epic poem, 
Noyel, Bomance, and Drama? 
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with respect to the present subject, means " a 
sudden turn of events, from happy into unhappy, 
or vice versaJ*^ Such is the sudden change re- 
lated in the Bible of the condition of Joseph's 
brothers, caused by Joseph's revelation of him- 
self to them ; whereby, from extreme calamity 
and sorrow, they passed to extreme fortune and 

joy- 

2. It is evident, that in order that this orna- 
ment may prove effective, the turn, or change of 
affairs, must be great, unexpected, and very proba- 
ble. 

3. Second: JRecognition. ; whereby either one, 
or both persons recognize each other. In 
the first case, is called simple ; in the latter, is 
called double recognition. The recognition of Jo- 
seph by his brothers is an example of the simple 
recognition. The double, however, is preferable, 
in a drama especially. 

4. Third : Episode ; from the Greek epi- 
sodos, equivalent to inway, or inlet, is " a secon- 
dary action or narrative, naturally connected 

What is the first ornament, Peripetia 7 Give an example. 
(2.) What is required to make this ornament eflfectivo ? 
(3) What is the second ornament, Recognition ? 

How many-fold is recognition ? VHiich is preferable, the 
simple or double recognition ? 
(4.) Define the ornament, Episode. 
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with the primary one ; and which is introduced 
for the sake of variety and additional interest, by 
a short suspension of the main narrative." 
Hence, it appears, that the episode is a digres- 
sion from the principal narration ; which, there- 
fore, beside all the other qualities belonging to 
poetical narrations, must he short and well coYi- 
nected with the principal one ; it must be like a 
secondary road, which has its termini on the 
main one ; that, though, it leads the traveler out 
of his direct way for a while ; yet the diversion 
is only short, and well worth the pleasure of the 
excursion. 

5. Fourth: Machine. This word, applied 
to semi-fictitious narrations, signifies, " the use 
and application of extraordinary means, or 
agencies, for the accomplishment of a thing 
above the human power." Heathen poets were 
wont to employ, frequently, the agency of their 
gods, in human affairs, and made them, often un- 
necessarily, come down from Mount Olympus ; 
which, we should think, must have been rather 

What are the reqtiisites of the episode? Give an illus- 
tration by a similitude. 
(5.) Describe the fourth ornament, Machine, 

What agencies did heathen poets frequently employ in 

human affairs ? 
Might the same be used in our times ? What may be 
employed instead? 
•7 
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pnpleasant to those godheads. In our times, the. 
resort to such agencies would be utterly absurd 
and ridiculous. In cases, therefore, of a very 
difficult solution, the writer of a fictitious narra- 
tive must be content with using extraordinary 
means, yet not fabulous ; such may be the ap- 
pearance of ghosts, as illustrated by Shakspeare, 
in his beautiful play of " Hamlet.'* 

6. Fifth : Characters. This quality means, 
" the exact imitation of the different characters 
of persons, according to their nature, age, habits, 
condition, and other qualities of body and mind." 
Nothing makes a story or play more pleasant, 
and beautiful, than a faithful delineation of the 
different characters of the persons introduced 
therein. A perfect description, or represent- 
ation, of the character of a person, it must 
be confessed, is as difficult to an epic poet, novel- 
ist, or dramatist, as it is to a painter to draw a 
perfect portrait of a person, on canvas. Yet, 
this quality must be well studied ; since it is in- 
dispensable in this kind of composition. In the 
delineation of characters, the writer of an epic 

(6.) Explain the fifth ornament, Characters. 

How do characters contribute to the beauty and pleasure 

of a story, or play ? 
Is the perfect representation of the character of a person, 

an easy quality? 
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poem, novel, romance, and drama, must have in 
view the object of the composition, which is 
principally ta instruct, and move the hearer, or 
reader, to follow virtue, and avoid vice. Hence, 
he must illustrate, in a striking manner, by their 
results, the good and evil habits of the persons 
who figure in the narrative. In the drama, 
where the characters of persons are represented 
by living actors, the effect of such a representa- 
tion is more powerful and decisive, than in 
other narrations ; provided the mimical action 
be natural «nd accurate. 

7. Sixth : Epiphonema, signifies the use of 
sententious and dignified language, especially in 
grave matters, by revered and authoritative per- 
sons, to inferior subjects, for the purpose of 
remark, advice, or censure. 

8. Seventh : Firie Diction ; which implies the 
use of terse and clear style ; either simple, mid- 
dle, or sublime, according to the subject. Also, 
the frequent use of rhetorical figures ; particu- 
larly those calculated to move the affections of 

What must a writer have in view, and Eow must he de- 
scribe characters ? 
What will make the representation of characters more 
effective in the drama? 
(7.) Define the sixth ornament^ Epiphonema, 
(8.) Expound the seventh (nmament^ fine diction. 
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the mind, either to love virtue, or to abhor vice. 
When the narrative is written in verse, beside 
the general qualities of elegant diction, the har- 
mony of the metre used must be well attended to. 



ARTICLE II. 

OF THE PAKTICULAK QUALITIES OF THE EPIC 
POEM ; AND OF SOME OTHEB INFERIOB SPECIES, 
CALLED, ALSO, POEMS, VIZ : ELEGY, EPIGRAM 
SATIRE, ODE, HYMN, ECLOGUE, SONNET. 

1. The words, epic poeniy from the Greek 
epos, word, and poiein, to make-, according to 
etymology, signify, **a fiction of words;" but, 
by usage, they mean a fiction of both words 
and actions ; and properly, designate " the nar- 
ration of real or fictitious events of some distin- 
guished hero ;" whereby the narration is called, 
also, a heroic poem, and is written in hexameter ; 
which is termed, for the same reason, the heroic 
verse. 

2. The parts commonly assigned by ancient 
preceptors, to the epic poem, are four, viz : first, 

(1. ) Whence are the words epic poem derived ? Give the exact 
definition. 

What is a heroic poem, and heroic verse ? 
(2.) What are the parts commonly assigned to the Epic Poem ? 

Are they all strictly necessary? 
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the poetical exordium, or proposition, consisting 
in a clear statement of the subject of the po- 
etical narration ; second^ the invocation of a 
superior assistance, for the successful completion 
of the undertaking ; also, the dedication of the 
work to the writer's patron ; thirds the narration 
of the primary deeds of the hero, and of the 
secondary facts connected with them ; all which 
are partly related by the poet, and partly by the 
persons introduced by him in the narrative; 
fourth^ the recapitulation and conclusion of the 
whole narrative. The invocation and recapitu- 
lation, are not altogether necessary parts, and 
may be omitted without impropriety. 

3. The Iliad and Odyssey^ of Homer; the ^rieid, 
of Virgil; the Jentsalem Delivered^ of Ta^so; and 
the Paradise Lost, of Milton, are the great models, 
which the student must endeavor to imitate, in 
this kind of composition. 

4. Elegy was originally a pathetic poem, 
used only for plaintive and mournful subjects ; 
but, subsequently, it was extended to all sub- 
jects, indiscriminately; even private festivities, 
public celebrations, and rejoicings. The elegiac 

(3.) Who are the standard authors in epic poetry ? 
(4.) What is an Elegy 7 

What are its requisites ? 

Name some classic writers? 
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verse, My its nature, seems to require a special 
softness of language, and tenderness of expres- 
sion, especially on subjects that regard friends or 
relations, either living or dead. Ovid, TibuUus, 
and Propertius in the Latin, and Goldsmith in 
the English language, offer beautiful examples of 
the poetical style, which elegy may admit. 

5. Epigram, from the Greek word epigramma, 
which means inscription, is a short poem, which 
treats only of one thing, person, or fact ; and 
ends by some fine sentiment, or nice witti- 
cism. The special qualities of the epigram 
are, therefore, brevity, perspicuity, and acuteness. 

6. Satire is " a censuring poem ; whereby 
the reprehensible actions and customs of men 
are exposed, and rebuked, as they deserve, 
with a design of inciting them to follow 
virtue, and avoid vice." Its appellation 
seems to have been derived from Satyr, a 
Sylvan Deity, employed by the pagans, in their 
theatrical representations, for the purpose of ex- 
posing and rebuking corrupt morals. Hence, 
the peculiar qualities of this kind of poem are, 

(5.) What is an Epigram 7 

What are its special qualities ? 
(6.) What is a Satire 7 

Whence is the word satire derived? 

What are the peculiar qualities of the satire ? 
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a pungent, but not offensive style, terse and sim- 
ple, rather than elevated ; the copious use of 
moral sentences and axioms. No fixed number 
of parts is assigned to the satire ; it commences, 
sometimes, by insinuation, and sometimes ab- 
ruptly, by a sudden emotion of the writer. The 
task of exposing and censuring the habits and 
acts of meUj is a very diflScult one; yet, it be- 
longs to a community ; and its performance is 
sometimes demanded by the public weal ; but it 
must be fulfilled by competent and irreproach- 
able persons, and in an inoffensive manner. This 
sort of poetry properly belongs to the didactic^ 
or instructive poetry. The satires of Horace^ 
Juvenal^ and Persins, are the great ancient models 
of imitation, to be followed in this species of 
composition. Among modern writers, the 
ethical epistles of Pope, and Dr. Ycrungh writings, 
offer superior examples of the didactic style. 

7. The Ode, a Greek word, meaning " a song," 
and more particularly a song accompanied by 
the lyre — an ancient musical instrument — is ** a 
short, dignified poem, consisting of unequal 

To whom does the task of censuring the acts of men be- 
long ; and by whom should it be exercised? 

Name some eminent didactic writers, both ancient and 
modem. 
(7.) Give the derivation and definition of the word Ode. 

Why is this kind of poetry called lyric ? 
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verses, in stanzas or strophes ; whereby the 
wishes, acts, festivities, and calamities of men ; 
the descriptions of places, and other subjects, 
are sung by the poet." This kind of poetry is 
called Lyric. The special qualities of the lyric" 
poem, or ode, are sublimity of style, and metrical 
melody. Pindar and Horace, among the ancient 
lyric poets, and among the modern, Bryden, 
Pope, Collins, Gray^ and Warlon, present superior 
examples of the lyric ode. 

8. The Hymn is '* a particular kind of ode, 
or song, having respect, principally, to the praise 
of God, and other religioua subjects." Hence, it 
constitutes a sacred lyric poetry, which is used 
in religious service. Watts, Pope, Addison, 
Logan, Cowper, Montgomery, Edmeston, among 
the modern writers, have excelled in this kind of 
composition. 

9. The Eclogue is " a pastoral poem, called, 
also. Bucolic; in which shepherds are introduced, 
conversing with each other, upon subjects re- 

What are the special qualities of the Lyric Poem ? 
Mention some eminent lyric poets in ancient and modem 
times. 
(8.) What is a Hymn ? 

What English writers excelled in this kind of composition 
in modem times ? 
(9.) What is an Eclogue ? 
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lating to pastoral life." Therefore, the subject of 
this composition is a select one ; whence the 
Greek appellation, eclogice, which means a " selec- 
tion," seems to have originated. This kind of 
poetry is called pastoral. Theocritiis, and Virgil, 
are by right considered to be the great fathers 
of pastoral poetry ; Pope, and Philips, have been 
their imitators, in the English language. The 
peculiar characteristic of the pastoral poem, or 
eclogue, consists in the simplicity of the man- 
ners and language of the persons introduced. 

10. The Sonnet is ** a short poem of fourteen 
lines, comprising two stanzas of four verses each, 
and two of three verses each ; in which the 
rhymes are adjusted according to a certain rule." 
The subject of a sonnet is very extensive, and 
may be either a description of a person or thing ; 
or the expression of an emotion of the mind. 
Its principal qualities are, suitableness of style 
to the subject ; comprehensiveness, and concise- 
ness of sentiment. Among the distinguished 
writers of sonnets are, Petrarch, Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, and Wordsworth. 

Why is this composition so named? 

Who are the fathers of pastoral poetry, and who are their 
imitators in English ? 
(10.) What is a Sonnet ? 

What is the subject, and what are the qualities of the 
sonnet ? 
Mention some of its diatinoniished writers. 
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11. The foregoing comprise the principal 
classes of poems. Any other description, or nar- 
ration, written in verse, bears the general name 
of poem. 

ARTICLE III. 

OF THE PABTICULAR QUALITIES OF THE NOVEL, 
ROMANCE, AND DRAMA. OF COMEDY, TRAGEDY, 
TRAGI-COMEDY, AND FARCE. 

1. A novel, from the Latin word novus ** new," 
as applied to a certain kind of literary compo- 
sition, signifies, " a prosaic narration, partly true 
and partly fictitious, of some recent and extra- 
ordinary adventures of a person, whereby human 
passions are vividly displayed ; particularly that 
of love.'* 

2. The subject, object, plot, and qualities, 
which belong to the novel, have alre?idy been 
explained, in the first article of this chapter. 
As, however, in the novel, romtoce, and drama, 
the object of the writer seems to be principally 
directed to the exhibition of the passion of love, 

(11.) What is the general name of a description or narratibn, 

written in verse ? 
(1.) yrhsXi%B. Novel? 
(2.) What is the principal object of a writer of a novel, and 

to what must, theretore, the plot and ornaments be 

subservient ? 
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and its results ; so it is necessary that the plot 
and ornaments described in Paragraphs III and 
IV, be chiefly adapted to that particular pur- 
pose. 

3. The novel, romance, and drama, require 
no exordium, necessarily; but the writer may 
begin the narrative from any point or part of 
the story ; selecting, however, a pleasing and 
interesting one, which may at once captivate the 
attention of the hearer, or reader, and rouse his 
curiosity. The writer must diligently observe, 
that what should have preceded in the narration, 
according to the order of events, and has been 
omitted, be related afterwards, either by him- 
self, or by one of the persons introduced, in the 
novel, romance, or drama. 

4. The judicious selection of the subject, 
the ingenious conception, and skilful execution 
of the plot ; the insight of the object, clear, yet 
covered ; the proper use of the ornaments, 
neither excessive nor defective; the delicate 
choice and representation of motives for love ; 

(3.) Do the novel, romance, and drama, necessarily require 

any exordium ? 
From what point of the story or play, must the writer 

commence the narrative ? 

What must a writer diligently observe ? 
(4.) Is the writing of a novel an easy task ? Why not ? 
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finally, the use of select language, are requisites 
which demand superior attainments in the writer 
of a novel. To write a good novel is just as 
difficult an undertaking, as to write a fine epic 
poem ; the difference between the two species 
of composition mainly consisting in one being 
written in prose, the other in verse. And yet, 
many persons who would not dare the attempt 
of writing an epic poem, being fully aware of 
their incapacity, rashly undertake the hard work 
of the novel ; but, as a natural result, their 
strength soon gives way ; and their utter ex- 
haustion makes them objects of public pity. 

5. Bomance, from the Latin word romanictts, 
signified, in former times, a metrical narration, 
written in the language called Romanic, on ac- 
count of its being a Jnixture of the Latin and 
foreign languages ; in which narration the chival- 
rous, gallant, and religious deeds of a hero, or a 
heroine, were displayed. Such narrations were, 
afterward, written in prose ; and the signification 
of the word romance was extended to all novels, 
treating of the surprising adventures of a hero, 
or a heroine. Hence, according to modern ac- 
ceptation, there seems to be no other difference 

(5.) Whence is the word Romance derived? 

What was the subject of a romance in former and subse- 
quent times ? 
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between romance and novel, except, that the 
former relates principally to the gallant deeds of 
a person, either recent or ancient ; and the latter 
to all sorts of adventures, particularly those of 
a recent date. 

6. The object, plot, qualities, and rules, of 
the romance, are similar to those of the novel. 

7. Dramuy from the Greek verb drao, to do, 
to perform, is *' a narration, in prose or verse, 
comprising a series of notable events, connected 
with the acts of a conspicuous person ; which 
are designed to be spoken and represented as 
actually occurring, by different actors on the 
stage." 

8. The object, plot, ceneral qualities, and 
rules, of the drama, coincide with those of the 
epic poem, novel, and romance. Its particular 
qualities are the following : 

The Jirst particular quality refers to the com- 
pleteness or integrity of the subject, which, in 
dramatic language, is called action. This is gen- 
erally divided, by good writers, into five parts, 

(6. ) What are the object, plot, qualities and rolea of a romance ? 
(7.) What is the derivation of the word Drama ? 

Give its definition. 
(8.) What are the object, plot, qualities and rales of the drama ? 

What is the first particular quality of the drama? 
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called acts. The first act is similar to the exor- 
dium of a narration ; it contains a general idea 
of the subject, and is therefore called, by 
dramatic writers, argument. The second act con- 
tains the commencement of the plot, or compli- 
cation of events. The third comprises the 
knot, or the highest point of complication. In 
the fourth act, the solution of the knot com- 
mences ; and in the fifth, the solution, and end of 
the whole plot, is satisfactorily given. 

9. The acts are subdivided into scenes, which 
word, although it signifies the decorations of a 
stage ; yet, as these are often changed in the 
different portions of an act, so, in dramatic 
language, it signifies the different parts of an 
act. A scene is denoted, not so much by the 
change of the painted decorations of the stage, 
as by the advent, or departure, of one or more 
actors. . In ancient times, acts were divided into 
few scenes ; not so in modern times. 

10. The number of actors in a drama, ac- 

Into how many parts is a dramatic subject, or action, di- 
vided by writers generally ? 

State the subject of each act, in particular. 
(9.) How are the acts subdivided? 

What does a scene properly denote, and what does it mean 
in dramatic composition ? 

How is a scene indicated ? 

How many scenes do acts admit ? 
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cording to the masters of the art, should not ex- 
ceed fourteen; and, according to Horace^ no 
more than four should appear on the stage, at 
one time. 

1 1 . The second particular quality of the drama, 
relates to the fiction, and mimical representation 
of characters ; which must be rendered accord- 
ing to nature, by the actors, and is. a very 
necessary quality for the successful effect of the 
drama, as well as for the amusement of the 
audience. 

12. The third particular quality, has reference 
to the use of vocal and instrumental music, for 
the sake of producing a greater effect, and de- 
lighting the audience ; hence, it must be very 
select, and harmonious. When songs are inter- 
mixed in the drama, it is called a melodrama ; 

(10.) What is the number of actors assigned in a drama, by 
the masters of the art ? 
How many actors, and no more, should appear on the 
stage at one time, according to Horace ? 
(11.) To what does the second particular qtiality of the drama 
relate? 
Is the representation of characters according to nature, 
a necessary quality in a drama ? 
(12.) To what does the third particular quality of the drama 
refer? 
What must be the vocal and instrumental music used in 

a drama? 
When is the drama called a Mdo-drama ? 
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and when a musical drama comprises several airs, 
choruses, and recitations, it is called opera. 

13. The drama is divided into two principal 
species ; viz : comedy^ and tragedy ; and into other 
inferior species ; namely : tragi-comedy and /arce. 

14. Comedy is " a dramatic composition, de- 
scribing, above others, the acts of a person 
which are of a light and amusing character ; 
and which are illustrative of human failings, of 
the manners of society, of the incidents of life ; 
and are always concluded by a pleasant termina- 
tion." 

15. Tragedy is a *' dramatic composition, writ- 
ten in verse, representing the signal action of a 
conspicuous person, connected with other notable 
events, and generally followed by a fatal issue." 

16. The general and particular qualities of 
the drama, above expounded, relate, of course, to 
both its primary and secondary branches; ex- 
cept, that the ornaments must be well suited to 
the subject, which, in the comedy and tragedy, 
differs very much in its termination. 

When is it called Opera ? 
(13.) How is the drama diyided? 
(14.) What is Comedy? 
(15.) What is Tragedy ? 

(16.) To what branches of the drama do the general and par- 
ticular qualities just expounded, relate? 
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17. Tragi-comedy is " a drama which com- 
prises both tragedy and comedy." This sort of 
drama is very much in favor in modem times; 
as also, melodramas. 

18. Farce " is a comedy of a lov7 style, re- 
lating to some ludicrous acts and events, of one 
or more persons of inferior rank, for the special 
purpose of amusement ;" v^hen musio is added 
to it, is called a hurletta, 

19. The dramatic writers of high order, 
whose works are received as standards of dra- 
matic composition, are, among the ancient, So- 
phocles^ Euripides, and Aristophanes^ in the Greek 
language ; Plautm and Terence^ in the Latin. 
•Among the modern writers, in the French lan- 
guage, are, Racine and Moliere ; in English, 
are, Shakspeare, Ben. Jonson^ Beaumont^ Fletcher^ 
Dry den, Otway, and Congreve ; besides, some 
German, Itctlian, and Spanish writers, of high 
eminence. 

20. We shall conclude this subject on dra- 
matic composition, with an example from Terence, 

(l7.) What is Tragi-Comedy ? 
(18.) What is a Farce 7 When is it called Burletta 7 
(19.) Who are the distinguished dramatic writers, both mod- 
em and ancient? 
(20.) Have you any example of dramatic composition? 
8 
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illustrative of the exact delineation of char- 
acter which is required in a dramatic compo- 
sition. The example refers to a boastful Captain, 
named Thraso, and to Gnatho> his parasite or 
flatterer, in the play of Eunuchus : 

ACT THE THIRD. 

Scene I. 

Enter Thraso and Gnatho. 

Thra. Did Thais really return me many thanks 1 

On A. Exceeding thanks, 

Thra. Was she delighted, feay you 1 

On A. Not so much, indeed, at the present itself, as 
because it was given by you ; really, in right earnest, 
she does exult at that. 

Enter Parmeno unseentjrom Laches* house. . 

Par. {apart,) I've come here to be on the lookout, 
that when there is an opportunity I may take the 
presents. But see, here's the captain. 

Thra. Undoubtedly it is the case with me, that 
everything i^ do is a cause for thankfulness. 

On A. Upon my faith, I've observed it. 

Thra. The most mighty King, even, always used 
to give me especial thanks for whatever I did ; but not 
80 to others. 

Gna. He who has the wit that you have, often by 
his words appropriates to himself the glory that has 
been achieved by the labor of others. 

Tt?r,/, You've just hit it. 
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Gna. The king, then, kept you in his eye, 

Thra. Just so. 

Gna. To enjoy your society. 

Thra. True ; he entrusted to me all his army, all 
his state secrets. 

Gna. Astonishing. 

Thra. Then if, on any occasion, a surfeit of society, 
or a dislike of business, came upon him, when he was 
desirous to take some recreation ; just as though — you 
understand ? 

Gna. I know ; just as though on occasion he would 
rid his mind of those anxieties. 

Thra. You have it. Then he used to take me 
asida as his only boon companion. 

Gna. Whew ! you are telling of a King of refined 
taste. 

Thra. Aye, he is a person of that sort ; a man of 
but very few acquaintanceships. 

Gna. {aside.) Indeed, of none, I fancy, if he*s on 
intimate terms with you. 

Thra. All the people envied me, and attacked me 
privately. I don't care one straw. They envied me 
dreadfully ; but one in particular, whom the King had 
appointed over the Indian elephants. Once, when he 
became particularly troublesome, " Prithee, Strato," 
said I, "are you so fierce because you hold command 
over the wild beasts ? " 

Gna. Cleverly said, upon my faith, and shrewdly. 
Astounding ! You did give the fellow a home thrust. 
What said he ? 

Thra. Dumbfounded, instantaneously. 
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Gna. How could it be otherwise ? 

Par. (apartt) Ye Gods, by our trast in you ! a lost 
and miserable fellow the one, and the other a scoun- 
drel. 

Thra, Well then, about that matter, Gnatho, the 
way which I touched up the Rhodian at a banquet-— 
did 1 never tell you ? 

Gna. Never ; but pray, do tell me. (Aside.) IVe 
heard it more than a thousand times already. 

Thra. There was in my company at a banquet, 
this young man of Rhodes, whom I'm speaking of. 
By chance I had a mistress there ; he began to toy 
with her, and to annoy me. " What are you doing, sir 
impudence ? " said I to the fellow ; " a hare yourself, 
and looking out fov. game ] '* 

Gna. (pretending to laugh very heartily.) Ha, ha, 

Thra. What's the matter ? [ha ! 

Gna. How apt, how smart, how clever; nothing 
could be more excellent. Prithee, was this a saying 
of yours? I fancied it was an old one. 

Thra. Did you ever hear it before? 

Gna. Many a time; and it is mentioned among 
the first-rate ones. 

Thra. It's my own. 

Gna. I am sorry though that it was said to a 
thoughtless young man. and one of respectability. 

Par. (apart.) May the Gods confound you. 

Gna. Pray, what did he do? 

Tmra. Quite disconcerted. All who were present 
were dying with laughter ; in short, they were all 
quite 'afraid of me. 

Gna. Not without reason. 
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I.— EXERCISE. 

Make a critical examination of some epic 
Poem, either wholly or in part. Examine how 
the general and particular qualities of the epic 
poem have been observed by the author. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Make a similar examination of a novel, or ro- 
mance. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Read some dramatic composition ; analyze 
and criticise it in a similar manner, both with 
respect to its general and particular qualities. 

Note. — Examples of poems, novels, and dramas 
for analysis, may easily be obtained from well 
known authors ; Rhetorical Readers are gener- 
ally well supplied with them ; for selections, in 
prose and poetry, of the latest national writers, 
see Swetfs Common School Headings. 
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PART V. 



OF DESCRIPTIONS. 

We shall divide this Part into two articles. 
In the first, we shall treat of the Definition, Di- 
vision, Subject, Object, Qualities, and Rules of 
Descriptions; in the second, we shall give the 
Praxis of writing a Description. 

ARTICLE I, 

DEFINITION, SUBJECT, DIVISION, OBJECT, QUALI- 
TIES, AND RULES OF DESCRIPTIONS. 

1. A Description^ as a species of composition, 
is "an ample exposition in language of the 
properties and adjuncts of a thing." 

2. Since everything that exists, admits of 
being described, it follows, that the subjects of 
description are numberless ; and consequently the 
division of descriptions into classes, is a difficult 
matter. 

3. Descriptions, however, may be divided into 

(1.) What is a Description ? 

(2.) Is a division of the subjects of description easy? 
(3.) Into how many classes may the descriptive subjects be 
divided? 
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three main comprehensive branches, to-wit: 
FIRST, Descriptions of time; second, Descrip- 
tions of places ; third, Descriptions of persons^ 
and other objects. 

4. The principal aim of a writer, or speaker, 
in describing an object, is generally information ; 
as, in descriptions which regard history, science, 
and art. The object, however, may frequently 
be persuasion, as in oratorical descriptions ; and 
it may be pleasure, as in poetical, or fictitious de- 
scriptions. Hence, 

5. The particular qualities, or requisites of 
a description, must be inferred from the design, 
or objects of the writer, or speaker. Thus, if 
the object be to inform, as stated in history ; the 
description must embrace all the particulars, 
calculated to impart a clear idea of the subject ; 
and, in that case, the style must be simple. If 
the main object be to persiuxde, as in orations ; the 
descriptions must embrace those particulars only 
that will produce conviction ; and the style may 
be simple, or middle, or mixed. If the main 
object be to please, as in poems and romances ; the 
description must dwell more at length on those 
adjuncts which dfelight the imagination, and 
then the style must be invariably adorned. 

(4.) What may be the object of a writer of a description ? 
(6.) What qualities must a description have ? 
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6. When a description, although graphic, is 
short, and refers chiefly to inanimate objects, 
it is a rhetorical figure, called hypotyposis ; when 
it relates to the representation of the habits and 
qualities of a person, is called etkopceia; when it 
refers to the outline of his person, particularly 
the face, is termed prosopography ; of which fig- 
ures we shall speak in the third book. 

7. In order to describe accurately a person, 
place, or other object, with its adjuncts, the 
student must at first endeavor to obtain a correct, 
clear, and full idea of the same, by diligently 
examining the object, if possible; or else by 

.gathering such accurate information of it, as it 
is in his power. He then may allow his imagina- 
tion to supply vivid pictures ; hot, however, in- 
compatible with the object of description ; and 
he may use all the ornaments of language, which 
may appear suitable to the subject, and the ob- . 
ject of pleasing the hearer, or reader. 

8. We deem it superfluous to furnish the 
student — as some authors do — with a catalogue 

(6.) When is a description caUed Hypotyposis, when EthoptBia, 

and when Prosopography ? 
(7.) What must a student do, in order to describe a thing ieic- 

curately ? 
(S.) Is it necessary to give to the student a catalogue of de- 

Boriptiye subjects ? 
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of descriptive subjects ; since nature presents 
them with great profusion everywhere. When- 
ever the student wishes to cast his looks 
around the universe ; whether it be in the still 
hours of midnight, when the firmament is kin- 
dled with a countless number of stars ; or at mid- 
day, when the world is enlightened by the rays 
of the sun ; aad in afty place whatever, either 
on the top of a rugged mountain, and on the 
brink of an awful precipice, or on a bound- 
less plain ; or ia the tempestuous ocean ; 
his eye will meet everywhere objects worthy 
of description ; such as lakes, rivers, brooks^ 
forests, plants, herbs, living clotures of all 
kinds, displaying a numberless variety of 
properties and adjuncts, each one of which 
may be described. The student, whose im- 
agination is not kindled by the varied scenery 
of a whole universe before him ; who, having 
thousands of objects, qualitieSir and adjuncts, in 
sight, cannot find subjects, id^, or words, for 
description, is truly one that has eyes, and can- 
not see ; and has a tongue, and cannot speak. The 
case of such a student is then hopel^^s, and all 
directions, in respect to him, are utterly useless. 

9. Beginners should at first select easy sub- 
Why not ? How can he easily find them ? 
(9.) What subjects should beginners select at first» and why ? 

•8 
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jects, and which strike most their youthful im- 
agination. For, in this way, they will be able 
to understand well the subject, to preserve a good 
order in its development, and to obtain abundant 
ideas, and language in its description. 

10. Select examples of different descriptions, 
according to the triple object of a writer, or 
speaker, may be found in classic authors : Livitis^ 
Cicero, and VirgU, in the Latin language ; Milton^ 
JByron, Goldsmith, Washington Irving, and many 
others, in English , offer superior patterns for imi- 
tation. 

11. The following admirable example from 
MiUon, may suflBce here to illustrate this sub- 
ject : 

ADAITS FIR8T STATE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

'* As new waked from soundest sleep, 

Soft in the flowery herb I found me laid 

In balmy sweat, while with his beams the Sun 

Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 

Straight toward heaven my wondering eyes I turned. 

And gazed awhile the ample sky, till raised 

By quick instinct or motion, up I sprung 

As thitherward endeavoring, and upright 

Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 

(10.) Where may select examples of description be found? 
Name some of the best -writers of descriptions. 
Giye an example of a classic description. 
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Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; [or flew, 
By these, creatures that lived, and moved and walked. 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smiled 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart overflowed ; 
Myself J then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigor led : 
But who I was or where, or from what cause 
Knew not. To speak I tried, and forthwith spake : 
My tongue obeyed, and readily could name 
Whatever I saw. * Thou sun,' said I, * fair light ! 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay ! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell. 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here ! ' " 

ARTICLE II. 
PRA^S FOR WRITING A DESCRIPTION. 

1. The directions for writing a description 
are as follows : 

First. Observe the peculiar adjuncts of the 
object, which is to be described ; also, the dif- 
ferent qualities of other objects. 

Second. Express each peculiarity of the ob- 
ject, in short sentences. 

(1. ) What are the practical directions for "writing a description ? 
Name the first — second— third — ^fourth—fifth — and sixth ? 
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Third. You may also, for the sake of con- 
trast, write down in brief the different qualities 
of other objects. 

Fourth. Arrange all the ideas in a proper or- 
der, taking care that the principal character- 
istics of the object, have a prominent place in 
the collocation of ideas ; and if necessary, be 
rendered more conspicuous by contrast. 

Fifth. Develop and amplify each idea in suit- 
able style, which must generally be the adorned. 

Sixth. After you have written your compo- 
sition, examine how you have observed the quali- 
ties of descriptions indicated in No. 5 ; make the 
necessary corrections, and lay aside your com- 
position for a few days ; after which, review it 
again ; and finally submit it to the revision of 
another intelligent person. 

2. The following outline for the pupil's ex- 
ercise, may serve as an illustration of this praxis. 

It is required of the pupil to develop and am- 
plify the ideas here presented, according to the 
modes of amplification shown in the first book, 
(Elements of Composition) and afterward, com- 
pare his composition with the original, which is 
added hereto, and make the necessary correc- 
tions. 
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I.— EXERCISE. 
Theme. — " Sublimity of Mountain Scenery.'*^ 

OUTLINE OF THE DESCRIPTION. 

First Idea, — The sight of mountains has ever 
struck my mind more than any other object. 

Second Idea. — I have seen the ocean in tem- 
pest. 

Third Idea. — ^I have seen the desert, and the 
sandy pillars flying across. 

Fourth Idea. — But the mountain has ever ab- 
sorbed my attention. 

Fifth Idea.. — ^Its magnitude, grandeur, antiqui- 
ty, beauty, use, strength, and duration, are sug- 
gestive ideas of the Divinity. 

3. After the student has finished his compo- 
sition, let .him compare it with the following orig- 
inal description, and make the necessary correc- 
tions. 

SUBLIMITY OP MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

(By Croly.) 

" Of all the sights that nature offers to the eye, and 
mind of man, mountains have always stirred my strong- 
est feelings. I have seen the ocean, when it was 
turned up' from the bottom, by tempest, and noon was 
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like night, with the conflict of the billows, and the 
storm that tore and scattered them in mist and foam, 
across the sky. I have seen the desert rise around 
me ; and calmly in the midst of thousands, uttering 
cries of horror, and paralyzed by fear, have contem- 
plated the sandy pillars, coming like the advance of 
some gigantic city of conflagration, fly lug across the 
wilderness, every column glowing with intense fire, 
and every blast, death ; the sky vaulted with gloom, 
the earth a fum&ce. But with me, the Mountain, in 
tempest or in calm, the throne of the thunder, or with 
the evening sun painting its dells and declivities in 
colors dipped in heaven, has been the source of the 
most absorbing sensations. There stands Magnitude, 
giving the instant impression of a power above man ; 
Grandeur, that defies decay ; Antiquity, that tells of 
ages unnumbered ; Beauty, that the touch of time, 
makes only more beautiful ; Use, exhaustless for the 
service of man ; Strength, imperishable as the globe ; 
the monument of eternity ; the truest earthly emblem 
of that ever-living, unchangeable, irresistible majesty, 
by whom, and for whom, all things were made." 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Is the object of the writer in the ^above de- 
scription to inform, please, or persuade? State 
what sort of style he has used, and how he has 
observed the rules of descriptions. 

III.— EXERCISE. 
Find a description in your Rhetorical Reader, 
and comment on it in the same manner. 
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IV.— EXERCISE. 

Write a description of the Falls of Niagara, 
or of Washington's tomb. 

v.— EXERCISE. 
Read your composition, and make the same 
comments, as you have made on others. 
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PART VI. 



OF LETTERS. 

DEFINTnON, DIVISION, IMPORTANCE AND PARTS 

OF THE LETTER. 

1. A ktter is " a written composition, where- 
by we address a person absent, as though he 
were present." 

2. Anything, which can form the subject of 
conversation with a person when present, can 
likewise be the subject of a letter when he is 
absent. 

3. The persons to whom letters are generally 
directed, comprise five classes, to-wit : Relations, 
Friends, Business-men, Superiors, and Inferiors. 
Hence letters can be classified accordingly, as 
letters to Belations, Friends, Bminess-menj Supe- 
riorSj and Inferiors. 

4. Again ; as the object of a letter is com- 
monly to inform, persuade, ask, console, please, 

(L) What is a Letter? 

(2.) What may be the subject of a letter ? 

(3.) To whom are letters addressed generally ? 

How, then, can they be classified ? 
(4.) How may the different kinds of letters be divided accord- 
ing to the object ? 
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correct, reprimand, or transact business ; so let- 
ters may again be divided according to their ob- 
ject, into letters of information, 'persuasion, peti- 
tion, consolation, recreation or pleasure, correction, 
reprimand, and business. 

5. Information and persuasion constitute the 
most common objects of letter-writers. 

6. Petition may be the object of all classes of 
persons ; except, p^haps, superiors toward in- 
feriors! 

7. Mecreation and pleasure are generally the 
object of friends and relations toward each 
other. 

8. Correction and reprimand, properly belong 
to superiors, with respect to their inferiors. / 

9. The necessity, as well as the importance 
of letter-writing, is evident from the fact, that 
human society can no more dispense with it, than 
with ordinary conversation ; .and as letters com- 
prise, within a small compass, all the subjects 

(5.) What is the most coxDmon object of a letter ? 

(6.) To whom does the object of petition refer? 

(7.) What class of persons aim chiefly bX recreation and pleasure 

in^a letter? 
(8.) To whom^does correction and reprimand belong? 
(9.) How is the necessity and utiUty of letters proved? 
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and objects of composition ; so they are preemi- 
nently the most useful subject of composition ; 
and one, therefore, which demands all the dili- 
gence and study of the scholar. 

10. The parts of a letter are four, to- wit : 
firsts the beginning, or date, and address ; second, 

the middle, or body ; third, the end, or clause ; 
fourth, the outside directions. 

11. We shall expound this subject in two 
chapters. In the first, we will treat of the body 
of the letter ; it being the principal and most es- 
sential part. In the second, we will consider the 
secondary parts ; and will conclude with an ap- 
pendix on notes, cards, complimentary tickets, 
and the folding of the letter. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE PKINOIPAL PART, VIZ : THE BODY OF 
THE LETTER 

1. The precepts which regard the body of 
the letter, are of two kinds, general bx\ A particular. 

(10.) How many are the parts of a letter? 
(1.) How many fold are the precepts which regard the body 
of a letter? 
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2. The general precefpts apply to all kinds of 
letters; the particular precepts apply to each 
kind separately, viz : to letters of information, 
persuasion, petition, consolation, recreation, cor- 
rection, and business. 

3. We shall, therefore, detail in two articles 
the general and particular precepts of the letter. 



ARTICLE I. 

GENERAL PRECEPTS CONCERNING THE BODY OF 
THE LETTER. 

1. Since a letter, according to its definition, 
is, " a written composition, whereby we address 
a person absent, as though he were present ; " 
it follows, that every Utter must be written to one 
absent in the same style, as toe would address him 
if he were present. This universal precept may 
be called the golden rule of all letter writing. 
Hence, it follows : 

2. The idea of the writer upon the subject 
of the letter, must be trtie, clear, and proper ; be- 
cause truth is necessary, in order to be believed ; 

(2.) To what kinds of letters do the general and particular 

precepts apply? 
(1.) Have you any general precept for all letter-writing ? 
(2.) To what must the style of a letter be adapted ? 

What must be the writer's ideas on the subject of a 

letter? 
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clearness, in order to be understood ; and pro- 
priety, or decency, in order to be respected. A 
deviation from decency is always reprehensible, 
even if the letter be addressed to a Q^iend, or 
relative. *^ 

3. Tlie style of a letter must be adapted to 
the subject, and object of the writer ; and also 
to the rank of the person addressed. 

4. Although the simple style is more com- 
mon, yet the flowery and sublime are not unu- 
sual, nor contrary to the nature of letters ; for, 
if such styles may sometimes be used in speak- 
ing, with certain persons of high rank, or merit, . 
why may not the same be allowed, when we 
write to them ? Again ; if style must conform 
to the object of the writer, as stated in another 
place, it follows, that when the writer's object 
requires either the simple, or the middle, or the 
sublime style, the letter must have it. Lastly, 
if letters, as before stated, comprise all subjects 
of composition, why not all styles also? 

5. Beside the appropriate style desired in a 

(3.) What must be the style of a letter in general ? 

(4.) What kinds of style may a letter admit ? Prove your as- 
sertion. 

(5.) What other qualities are required in letters, beside a suit- 
able style ? 
What will be disgraceful to a letter-writer ? 
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letter, the grammatical syntax, orthography, 
good penmanship, neatness, and freedom from 
cancellations, and corrections, are other qualities 
strictly demanded. Nothing will tarnish more 
the reputation of a person, as a good scholar, 
than errors in grammar, or orthography, in a let- 
ter ; which are so much the more to be avoided, 
as they remain like mementoes of the writer's 
ignorance, in the hands of others. 

ARTICLE II. 

PABTICULAR PRECEPTS CONCERNING THE BODY 
OF THE LilTTER. 

As these precepts vary in the different kinds 
of letters ; which relate, according to the writer's 
object, to Information, Persuasion, Petition, 
Consolation, Recreation, Reprimand, Correction, 
and Advice ; therefore, we shall expound the re- 
spective precepts, of each kind, in six distinct 
paragraphs. 

IT I. 

OF LETTERS OF INFORMATION. 
THErR DEFINITION, SUBJECT, AND QUALTIEa 

1. Letters of information "are those which in- 
form a correspondent concerjiing a fact, person, 
or object." 

(1.) What are letters of information ? 
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2. The subjects of information are number- 
less. The principal, however, to which letters 
ordinarily relate, are i^o^ familiar or domestic^ and 
civil or political subjects. Hence all facts and daily 
events of any kind, form the proper subject of 
letters of information. 

3. A letter of information about a fact, per- 
son, or object, must be based on truth, and 
must not represent as certain, what is uncertain^ 
or vice versa. 

4. In these letters, the order of a narrative, 
may either follow the time, or the place, or the 
principal adjuncts of the fact ; observing the rules 
of historical narrations. 

6. All adjuncts, which may greatly interest 
the correspondent, should be mentioned ; yet all 
superfluous descriptions should be omitted. 

6. In letters of information, the style is gen- 
erally simple, though, like historical narrations, 
they may sometimes admit of the adorned style; 

(2.) What are the principal subjects to which letters of in- 
formation ordinarily relate? 

(3.) What qualities must a letter of information concerning a 
fact have ? 

(4.) What order must a narration follow in these letters? 

(5.) What should be mentioned, and what should be omitted, 
in letters of information ? 

(6.) What is the style required by letters of information? 
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especially when the object of the writer is to 
afford pleasure, as well as information to the 
reader. 

7. These letters are common to all classes 
and individuals of society, and form the most 
general subject, as well as the most common 
object, of letter-writing. 

8. As a model of imitation, concerning let- 
ters of infonuation, we will produce the follow- 
ing letter from 

Cicero to Titus Pomponius Atticus. 

(A. U, 697.) 
" Every thing is as we could wish at your house. 
Your mother and sister are held in the greatest esteem 
by me and my brother Quintus. I have had some 
conversation with Actilius. He denies that anything 
had been written to him by his agent, and is surprised 
that any dispute should have arisen. The security 
which he demanded is no longer required from you. 
I have understood that Tadius is very thankful, and 
highly pleased with what you mention ; of having 
compromised the affair of his family. That friend of 
mine, who is indeed a good man, and very friendly to 
me, is seriously angry with you. When I know how 
much you regard this, I may be able to judge what 

(1.) Among what class of persofts are letters of this kind in 

use? 
(8.) Give om. example of a letter of information. 
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pains I should take in it. I have provided for L. 
Gincios 20,400 sestertii, (dClTO) for the Megaric stat- 
ues. The Mercuries of your pentelic, marhle with 
bronze heads, about which you wrote to me, already 
delight me exceedingly ; and I should be glad if you 
would send them, and the other statues, and whatever 
else you may judge suitable to the place, and to my 
studies, and to your taste, as many, and as soon as 
possible ; especially what you think proper for my 
gymnasium and portico ; for I am transported with 
such a fondness for this sort of things, that while I 
request you to assist me, I must expect others to 
blame me. -If Lentulus' ship is not ready, let the 
things be embarked in any other you please. My 
darling Tulliola is anxious for your present, and calls 
upon me as a surety ; but it is safer for me to swear 
oflF than to pay.*' 

ir n. 

OF LEITEBS OF PEBSUASION. 
THEIB DEFINITION AND QUALITIEa 

1. Letters of perstiasion are those which have 
for their object, to persuade a person. 

2. That which is to form the subject of per- 
suasion, must be reasonable and useftdj if not 
necessary. 

3. ■ The point must be clearly set forth ; the 

(1.) What are letters of persuasion ? 

(2.) What requisites must the thing to be persuaded have ? 

(3.) How must it be set forth ? 
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reasons or proofs must be laid down in order, 
proceeding from the weakest to the strongest. 

4. The style may be either simple^ or adorned^ 
or sublime; as when a pathetic appeal, or a touch- 
ing description, is to be made. 

5. All arrogance, self-reliance, and obstinacy 
of purpose, whereby the mind of the reader may 
be prejudiced against the writer, is to be care- 
fully avoided in persuasive letters. 

6. Letters of this kind are more frequent 
among business men, and superiors toward in- 
feriors, than among any other class of persons. 

7. The following letter is an example of a 
letter of persuasion : 

Cicero to Toranius. 

(A. U. 707.) 
" As I wrote to you three days ago by some domes- 
tics of Plancius, I shall be so much the shorter at 
present ; and as my former was a letter of consolur 
tion, this shall he one of persuasion. 

I think nothing can be more for your advantage, 
than to remain in your present situation, till you shall 
be ahle to learn in what manner you are to act. For, 

(4.) What must the style of persuasive letters be ? 
(5.) What must be ayoided, in letters of persuasion ? 
(6.) Among whom are letters of this kind more frequent? 
(7.) Furnish an example of a letter of persuasion. 
9 
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not to mention that you will by this means avoid the 
danger of a long winter voyage in a sea that affords 
but few harbors ; there is this very material consider- 
ation, that you may soon cross over into Italy, when- 
ever you shall receive any certain intelligence. Nor 
do I see any reason for your being desirous of pre- 
senting yourself to Caesar's friends on their return. 
In short, I have many other objections to your 
schemes, for the particulars of which I refer you to 
our friend Ghilo. You cannot, indeed, in these un- 
fortunate times, be more conveniently placed than 
where you now are ; as you may, with great facility 
and expedition, transport yourself from thence to 
whatever other part of the world you shall find it 
necessary to remove. If Osesar should return at the 
time he is expected, you may be in Italy soon enough 
to wait upon him ; but should anything happen (as 
many things possibly may,) to prevent or retard his 
march, you are in a place where you may receive an 
early information of all that occurs. To repeat it, 
therefore, once more, I am altogether of opinion that 
you should continue in your present quarters. I will 
only add, (what I have often exhorted you in my for- 
mer letters to be well persuaded of,) that you have 
nothing to fear beyond the general danger to which 
every citizen of Rome is equally exposed. And 
though this, it must be owned, is sufficiently great ; 
yet, we can both of us look back with so much satis- 
faction upon our past conduct, and are arrived at such 
a period of life, that we ought to bear with particular 
fortitude whatever unmerited fate may attend us. 
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Your family here are all well, and extremely regret 
your absence, as they love and honor you with the 
highest tenderness and esteem. Take care of your 
health, and by no means remove without duly weigh- 
ing the consequences. Farewell." 

IF III. 

OF LETTERS OF PETITION. 
DEFINITION AND QUALITIES. 

1. Letters of petition are those in which some 
thing is asked or entreated. 

2. The subject of petition, or thing asked 
must be reasonable^ necessary, or useful, 

3. The petition must be accompanied by 
reasons, in order that it may be granted ; hence, 
all the rules which regard letters of persuasion, 
apply to this class also. 

4. Letters of this kind are in use especially 
among friends, relations, and inferiors to su- 
periors. 

5. The following is an example of a letter of 
petition : 

(1.) What are letters of petition ? 

(2.) What qualities must the subject of petition have? 

(3.) What may accompany a petition? 

(4.) By whom are letters of this kind addressed ? 

(5.) Give an example of a letter of petition. 
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Cicero to Pvhlius L&atulus^ Proconml. 

(A. U. 697.) 
" Aulus Trebonius, who is an old and intimate 
friend of mine, has some important a£PairR in your 
province, which require immediate dispatch. His 
own illustrious character, together with the recom- 
mendations of myself and others, have, upon former 
occasions of this kind, obtained for him the indul- 
gence of your predecessors. He is strongly persua- 
ded, therefore, from that aflPection and those mutual 
good offices which subsist between you and me, that 
this letter will not prove a less effectual solicitor in 
his behalf ; and let me earnestly entreat you not to 
disappoint him in this his expectation. Accordingly, I 
recommend his servants, his freedmen, his agents, and 
in short, his concerns of every kind, to your patron- 
age ; but particularly I beg you would confirm the 
decree which Titus Ampins passed in his favor. In 
one word, I hope you will take all opportunities of 
convincing him that you do not consider this recom- 
mendation as a matter of common and unmeaning 
form. Farewell." 

IF IV. 

OF LETTERS OF CONSOLATION. 
DEFINITION AND QUALITIES. 

1. These are letters which have for their ob- 
ject the consolation of a person on account of 

(1.) What is the object of letters of consolation ? 
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some calamity which has befallen him. A 
calamity may be either the loss of life or prop- 
erty ; either internal, (i. e. personal) or external. 

2. The calamity mn€t be but slightly ad- 
verted to in the letter, as a new recital of it is 
calculated to open afresh the wounds of grief. 

3. The reasons for bearing the calamity with 
fortitude, must be brought forward in good or- 
der, but in a concise manner, as too much pro- 
lixity cannot be borne by a grieved mind. 

4. If the object of the letter is to console a 
person for the death of a relation or friend ; it 
is proper to dwell a little on the good qualities 
of the deceased ; and thence to conclude, that it 
behooved the Divine Justice to call him to the re- 
ward of his deserts. A comparison also, between 
the present and future life of the happy spirits, 
may be made with good effect, showing that to die 
is properly to live, and to live in this world is often 
worse than death ; hence, rather than mourn, we 
should envy the fate of the deceased. 

5. In general, the loss sustained must be ex- 

(2.) How must the allusion to a calamity be made? 

(3.) How must the reasons for bearing it be given ? 

(4.) How may consolation be administered, on account of the 
death of a relation or friend ? 

(5.) What is to be observed in general, in letters of consola- 
tion? 
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tenuated, if it cannot be represented to be a 
gain. 

6. The style adapted to this class of letters, 
is the simple. It may, however, rise to the sub- 
lime, if reference be made to Grod, and a blissful 
life. 

7. This kind of letters is frequently in use 
among all classes of men, but principally among 
friends and relations. 

8. The letter of Mrs. Webster to her hus- 
band, upon the death of their little sou, affords 
a beautiful illustration on this subject : 

Mrs. Webster to Mr. Webster. 

*' Boston, December 28, 1844. 
I have a great desire to write to you, my beloved 
husband, but I doubt if I can write legibly, as I can 
scarcely hold my pen in my fingers. I have just received 
your letter in answer to William, which told you that 
dear little Charley was no more. I have dreaded the 
hour that should destroy your hopes, but trust you 
will not let this event afflict you too much, and that 
we both shall be able to resign him without a mur- 
mur, happy in the reflection that he has returned to 
his Heavenly Father, pure as T received him. It was 

(6.) What style is adapted to this kind of letters? 

(7. ) By whom are they addressed ? 

(8.) Give an example of a letter of this kind ? 
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an inexpressible consolation to me, when I contem- 
plated him in his sickness, that he had not one regret 
for the past, nor one dread for the future ; he was 
patient as a lamb during all his su£Pering8, and they 
were at last so great, I was happy when they were 
ended. 

I shall always reflect on higi brief life with mourn- 
ful pleasure, and, I hope, remember with gratitude all 
the joy he gave me ; and it has been great. And 
oh ! how fondly did I flatter myself it would be last- 
ing ! 

'It was but yesterday, my child, thy little heart beat high ; 
And I had scorned the warning voice that told me thon 
must die. ' 

Dear little Charles ! He,sleeps alone under St. Paul's. 
I cannot express how much I regret that it did not 
occur to any one of us to have the dear remains of 
Grace removed. I thought much of it when the tomb 
of Mr. Sullivan was opened for Mrs. Sullivan's little 
boy. I regretted you were not here to consult upon 
the subject. Oh, do not, my dear husband, talk of 
your own * final abode ; ' that is a subject I can 
never dwell on for a moment. With you here, my 
dear, I can never be desolate. Oh, may Heaven in 
its mercy long preserve you ! and that we may ever 
wisely improve every event, and yet rejoice together 
in this life, prays your ever affectionate Q-. W." 
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OP LETTEKS OF RECBEATION. 
THEIR OBJECT AND QUALITIES. 

1. The object of these letters is to exhilar- 
ate, or delight the person addressed ; also to ex- 
cite in him noble and pleasant affections ; such 
as hve, benevolence, gratittcde, etc. 

2. The subject of these letters must be 
agreeable to the party addressed ; hence, it must 
be carefully sejlected. Obscene witticisms and 
remarks, being contrary to decency, must be 
strictly avoided. 

3. Vivid and florid descriptions of places, 
persons, fashions, public amusements, festivities, 
celebrations, marriages, and of anything calcu- 
lated to exhilarate the mind, are particularly ap- 
propriate to this class of letters. 

4. Their style is the florid, mixed with the 
simple. 

5. In letters of recreation, great length is 
not considered a fault ; provided the writer can 
interest the reader. 

(1.) What is the object of letters of recreation? 

(2.) What qualiiy mxist the subject of these letters have? 

(3.) What is appropriate to letters of recreation? 

(4) What is their style ? 

(5.) Is great length in these letters a fault? 
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6. This class of letters belongs especially to 
friends, relations, and lovers who contemplate 
marriage. 

7. The following is an example of a letter of 
recreation : 

Mr. Webster to Mrs. Paige. 

" Washington, November 28, 1842, 
Dear HaIiriettb ; — I was quite happy to hear 
from you yesterday. You seem, by all accounts, to 
have had an agreeable Thanksgiving. Such family 
occasions, in the absence of recent causes of grief, 
are usually pleasant and joyous. 

I think the love of family grows upon us, as we get 
along in life. 'Tis certain, that I find myself more 
frequently than formerly thinking over my remote 
kindred, and dwelling upon the connections created 
by the ties of blood. We are thinking of getting up 
a little Thanksgiving in this District. Many people 
desire it, and I have recommended to the President to 
issue a short procl^ation or recommendation. It will 
seem to bring us more into the circle of Christian 
communities. 

Mr. Curtis came on with me, and stayed a week. 
Since his departure I have been quite alone ; and not 
having once dined out since I came here, I, of course, 
sit down daily to a table with one plate. This is not 
cheerful, certainly ; but then, it encourages the virtue 

(6.) To whom are they addressed? 
(7.) Give an example of a letter of recreation, 
*9 
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of temperance. No two-legged thing can eat much, 
if he eat alone. M7 health is good, never better ; and 
some things necessary to be done before Congress 
meets, keep me busy. But my thoughts run ahead, 
.and I cannot help thinking of where the next vernal 
equinox may find me. But all that, I leave to a wiser 
disposition than I can make myself. 

" Give my love to your husband and children, to S., 
and Julia and their babies, and to Mr. and Hrs. Joy, 
and theirs. I hope this will not find the 0. C. with 
you, as we really need him here. Some evils are neces- 
sary. 

' Yours, affectionately, Dan'l Webster." 

IF VL 

OF LETTERS OP REPRIMAND, CORRECTION AND 

ADVICE. 

THEIR DEFINITION AND QXTALlTlEa 

1. These are letters, that have for their ob- 
ject to reprimand, correct, or to admonish. 

2. To reprimand^ " is to reprehend another for 
some fault ;" to correct^ '* is to set right what is 
wrong ;" to advise^ " is to counsel." 

3. A reprimand, correction, and admonition, 
must be seasonable^ expedient, necessary, or ttsefuh 

(1.) What are letters of reprimand^ correction, and advice ? 
(2.) What is to reprimand, correct, and advise? 
(3.) What qualities must reprimand, correction, and advice, 
hare? 
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4. They are seasonable^ when the time, place, 
condition of the person to be admonished, and 
other adjuncts, indicate that the reprimand, cor- 
rection, or admonition, will be well received. 

* 

5. They are expedient, when the public or 

private good demands them. 

6. It is, however, proper to remark on this 
point, that every individual forms a part of the 
community in which he lives ; and, therefore, is 
directly concerned in its welfare ; hence, it is 
both his right, and duty to preserve it, if neces- 
sary, by a suitable reprimand, correction, or ad- 
monition. 

7. The case, and, therefore, the right to rep- 
rimand, etc;, is not the same in regard to the 
private good, or welfare of an individual ; hence 
great discretion is required in its exercise. 

8. A reprimand is necessary when its omis- 
sion will do great injury to the person admon- 
ished, or to the public. 

(4.) When are they reasonable? 

(5.) When are they expedient? 

(6.) When is the right and duty of an individnal to reprimand, 
correct, or advise ? 

(7.) Is the case the same, when the private welfare of an indi- 
vidual is concerned ? 

(8.) When are reprimand, correction, and advice, consid^ed 
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9. It is useful, when it is calculated to bene- 
fit the public, or the individual. 

10. Seasonableness and usefulness are two 
j-equisites, indispensable for a reprimand, correc- 
tion, and advice. 

11. The person who reprimands, coiTects, or 
advises, must derive his authority from his rank, 
office, or relationship to the person addressed. 
Hence, neither strangers, nor equals, have a 
right to exercise such an office, except in a case 
of necessity, or a great expediency, either public 
or private, agreeably to the remark made under 
Nos. 6 and 7. 

12. Rebuke and correction must generally 
be mild and paternal ; because excessive harsh- 
ness, or severity, is calculated to make the of- 
fender either dejected, or obstinate in his ways. 
Hence, a rebuke, or correction, must not reveal 
a spirit of passion, but, on the contrary, a sin- 
cere desire of the welfare of person addressed ; 
by offering reasons, which will effectually per- 

(9.) When useful? 
(10.) Are seasonableness and usefulness requisites necessary 

to the discharge of those duties ? 
(11.) Whence must a person who reprimands, corrects, or ad- 
vises, derive his authority ? 
(12.) What other general qualities must a rebuke and correc- 
tion have ? . 
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suade him that the reprimand, correction, or ad- 
vice, is wholesome and just. 

13. The style adapted to this sort of letters 
is always the simple. ^ . 

14. The following letter is a fine example of 
a letter of reprimand : 

Quintus Metellus GeleVj Proconsuly to 
Cicero. 

(k. U. 691.) 
" As I persuaded myself fhat our reconciliation and 
friendship was mutually sincere, I never imagined 
I should have had occasion to complain of being 
marked out in my absence as the object of your ridi- 
cule. For the same reason, I was equally far from 
supposing, that you would have acted with so much 
bitterness against my relation, Metellus, as to perse- 
cute him, even to the loss of his fortunes, and his dig- 
nities, merely for a single word. If the regard, 
which is due to his own character, could not protect 
him from the unjust resentment of the Senate, at least 
the zeal I have ever shown for the interests of that 
illustrious order, the services I have rendered the com- 
monwealth, and the consideration which is owing to 
our birth, should have powerfully pleaded in his favor. 
But it has been his fate to be oppressed, as well as 
mine to be deserted, by those who ought to have 

(13.) What style is suitable to these letters? 
(14) Give an axample of a letter of reprimand. 
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treated us in a very different manner ; and the honor 
of that important command, with which I am invested, 
cannot secure me, it seems, from having canse to la- 
ment the indignities which are offered, both to myself 
and to my family. Since the Senate have shown 
themselves to be so little influenced by the dictates of 
e.quity, or those principles of moderation which dis- 
tinguished our ancestors, it will be no wonder if they 
should find reason to repent of their conduct. But, 
as to yourself, I repeat it again, I never had the least 
suspicion that you were capable of acting with so 
much inconstancy to me and mine. However, neither 
this dishonor, which has been cast upon my family, 
nor any injuries which can be done to me in my own 
person, shall ever alienate my affections from the Re- 
public. Farewell." 

16. The subjoined letter is a pattern of a 
humorous reprimand : 

Lord Byron to Mr. Murray^ 

Ravenna, Febiniary 2d, 1821. 
•" "Tour letter of excuses has arrived. I received 
the letter, but do not admit the excuses, except in 
courtesy ; as when a man treads on your corns and 
begs your pardon, the pardon is granted, but the joint 
aches, especially if there be a corn upon it. How- 
ever, I shall scold you presently. In the last speech 
of the Doge, there occurs (I think from memory,) the 
phrase, * and thou who makest and unmakest suns : ' 

(15. ) Adduce an example of humorous reprimand in a letter. 
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change this to, * and thou who kindlest and who 
quenchest suns.' This is to say, if the verse runs 
equally well, and Mr. GifPord thinks the expression 
improved. Pray, have the bounty to attend to this. 
"You are grown quite a Minister of State ; mind if you 
are not some of these days thrown out. You have 
learned one secret from Mr. Galignani's (somewhat 
tardily acknowledged,) correspondence — this is, that 
an English author may dispose of his exclusive copy- 
right in France ; a fact of some consequence (in time 
of peace,) in the case of a popular writer. Now, I 
will tell you what you shall, do, and take no advan- 
tage of you, though you were scurvy enough never to 
acknowledge my letter for three months. OflPer Galig- 
nani the refusal of the copyright in France ; if he re- 
fuses, appoint any bookseller in France you please, 
and I will sign any assignment you please, and it shall 
never cost you a sou on my account. 

Recollect, that I will have nothing to do with it ; 
except as far as it may secure the copyright to your- 
self. I will have no bargain but with the English 
booksellers, and I desire no interest out of that coun- 
try. Now, that's fair, and open, and a little hand-^^ 
somer than your dodging silence, to see what would 
come of \t. You are an excellent fellow, mio caro 
Moray, but there is still a little leaven of Fleet street 
about you now and then ; a crum of the old loaf. You 
have no right to act suspiciously with me, for I have 
given you no reason. I shall always be frank with 
you, as for instance, whenever you talk with the vo- 
taries of Apollo arithmetically, it should be in guineas, 
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not ponnds, to poets as well as pliysicians, and bidders 
of auctions. I shall say no more at this present, save 
that I am yours, etc. Byron. 

P. S. — If you venture, as you say, to Ravenna this 
year, I will exercise the rites of hospitality while 
you live, and bury you handsomely (though not in 
holy ground,) if you get * shot, or slashed in a creagh, 
or splore,* which are rather frequent here of late 
among the native parties. But, perhaps, your visit 
may be anticipated ; I may probably come to your 
country, in which case write to her ladyship the dupli- 
cate of the epistle the King of France wrote to Prince 
John." 

16. The following letter is a beautiful model 
of a letter of advice: 

Mr. Webster to his Grandson^ Master 
Webster. 

"Washington, February 10th, 1845. 
" My Dear Grandson : — This is your birth- 
day. You are now five years old. You were bom in 
^eru, in the State of Illinois, on the tenth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1840. Your father and mother left Illinois, 
and came to Washington, in February, 1841. You 
were then one year old. You were christened in 
Washington. You had a dear little sister, Grace. 
She was born at Detroit, on the 29th day of August, 
1837, and she died in Boston, on the seventh day of 
February, 1844. She was a beautiful and amiable 
child, greatly beloved by us all. Your father and 
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mother are now here. They are anxious about your 
health, but more anxious that you should grow up to 
be a good man. You bear my name. My friends 
will all be kind to you, if you behave well. You must 
love and obey your parents ; strive to learn ; be kind 
and gentle to all ; do nothing which you think to be 
wrong ; always speak the truth ; and remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth, You have a dear 
little sister, whom you must love, and take care of, as 
she is younger than you are. Cotter met with great 
hurt, in taking care of you. You must remember to 
be good to him : and always treat all members of the 
family kindly. 

Your father and mother will leave Washington 
to-morrow, and will be in Boston in a few days. I 
hope they will find you all well. 

This letter is from your affectionate grandfather, 
• Danibl Webster.*' 

f VIL 

OF COMMEBCIAL OB BUSINESS LETTEES. 
THEIB DEFINITION AND QUALITIES. 

1. These are letters that regard trade, and all 
kinds of dealing among men. Hence, all state- 
ments relating to contracts, bargains, purchases, 
sales, finances, and anything in the commercial 
line, including mechanical labor, form the sub- 
ject of this class of letters. 

(1.) What are commercial, or bnsiiiess letters? 
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2. These letters, therefore, appertain chiefly 
to commercial and professional men. 

3. Their style is invariably the simple. 

4. Their principal requisites, are brevity^ clear- 
ness^ and order ; to-wit : firsts the different sub- 
jects of the letter must be laid down in a certain 
order, beginning from the most important, and 
gradually descending to the less important, or 
inversely; second^ all superfluous words, and 
allusions are to be omitted ; thirds plain and 
simple language is to be used ; fourth^ if the let- 
ter should be very lengthy, a short recapitula- 
tion of the subjects, or items, at the end, is very 
proper. 

5. The following letter illustrates t)ie quali- 
ties which business letters must have : 

Cicero to Tiro. 

(A. U., 709.) 
" Notwithstanding I wrote this morning by Harpa- 
tus, and nothing new has since occurred ; yet, I can- 
not forbear making use of this opportunity of convey- 
ing a second letter to you upon the same subject ; not, 
however, as entertaining the least distrust of your 

(2.) To whom do these letters chiefly appertain ? 

(3.) What is their style? 

(4.) What must be their qualities ? 

(5.) Give an example of a business letter. 
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case, but, because the busiuess, in which I have em- 
ployed you, is of the last importance to me. My 
whole design, indeed, in parting with you, was, that 
you might thoroughly settle my affairs. I desire, 
therefore, in the first place, that the demands of Octil- 
lius and Aurelius may be satisfied. Your next en- 
deavor must be to obtain part, at least, if you cannot 
procure the whole, of what is due to me from Flamma ; 
and particularly insist on his making- this payment by 
» the first of January. With regard to that debt, 
which was assigned over to me, I beg you would ex- 
ert your utmost diligence to recover it ; but as to the 
advance payment of the other, not yet due, I leave 
you to act as you shall judge proper 3 and this much 
for my private concerns. As to those of the public, I 
desire that y,ou would send me all the certain intelli- 
gence you can collect. Let me know what Octavius 
and Antotly are doing ; what is the general opinion of. 
Rome ; and what turn, you imagine, affairs are likely 
to taRe. I can scarcely forbear running into the midst 
of the scene ; but I restrain myself in the expectation 
of your letter. 

Your news concerning Balbus proves true ; he was 
at Aquinum at the time you were told, and Hirtius 
followed him thither the next day. I imagine they 
are both going to the waters of BaisB ; but let me 
know what you can discover of their motions. 

Do not forget to remind the agents of Dolabella 
not to insist upon the payment of what is due from 
Papia. Farewell." 
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« 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SECONDARY PARTS OF THE LETTER. 

We shall divide this chapter into two Articles. 
In the first, we will expound the secondary parts 
of a letter ; in the second, we will give its praxis. 

ARTICLE I. 

THE DATE, ADDRESS, CLAUSE, AND OUTSIDE 
DIRECTIONS OF THE LETTER. 

1. The date of the letter, is the inscription 
of the name of the place where ; of the day, 
month, and year wherty a letter is written ; thus, 
" San Francisco, July 4th, 1867." 

2. Letters should always bear a date, for the 
sake of reference, if necessary, and for other pur- 
poses. Business letters absolutely require it. 

3. The date is generally placed at the head 
of the letter, on the right hand side of the writer ; 
however, it is not against usage, to place it at 
the end of it, after the writer's signature. 

4. The address of the letter^ consists of the 

(1.) What does the date of a letter mean ? 

(2.) Why mtist letters be dated? 

(3.) Where is the date generally placed in a letter? 

(4.) In what does the address of the letter consist? 
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name and title of the person, to whom the letter 
is written. 

5. The address is placed at the head of the 
letter, on the left hand side of the writer ; be- 
cause the object is to make the recipient aware 
that the letter is addressed to him ; nevertheless, 
examples are not wanting, of the address being 
placed at the end of the letter, after the writer's 
signature. 

6. The title, is a name of distinction, assigned 
to a person, on account of his rank, office, or 
profession. If the person addressed has no 
special title, one that is common to all, must be 
used ; hence, a gentleman is addressed as "Sir," 
or "Dear Sir ; " a married lady as ^^Madamy'^ or 
^^Dear Madam ; " an unmarried lady, as ^^MisSy^ 
or ^^Dear Miss.^^ The pronominal adjective my, 
is addressed when the two correspondents are 
intimate relations, or friends ; but relations are 
always addressed according to their degree of 
relationship ; as '^ My Bear Father ^^^ or '^Brother,^^ 
or ** UncW^ etc. 

7. If the person addressed bears, or has 

(5.) Why is the date placed at the head of a letter ? 
(6.) What is the ri</e 7 

What title is to be given to persons who have not a special 

one? 
(7.) Is the special title of a person to be placed before, or after 

his name ? 
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borne a title, on account of office, profession, or 
rank, such a* title is placed before, and sometimes 
after his name ; thus, if he be the President, 
or Governor of a State, or States, the address 
will be, ''To His Excellency, Frederick F. Low^ 
Governor of the State of California ; " if he be a 
judge, or legislator, the title usually prefixed to 
the person's name is Honorable, or by abbrevia- 
tion, Hon.; and so with other titles, either 
civil, or military, or ecclesiastical. 

8. The clame of the letter, is the signature 
added to the body of the letter, bearing the 
writer's name, or title and name prefixed to it, 
expressive of the relative position which the 
writer holds toward the person addressed. Thus, 
if the writer be a friend, the clause may be, 
" Very affectionately yours,''^ or "Zimr true friend, 
N, iV." If the writer be an inferior, the title 
may be, ^^Yourhumble,^^ or ^^ Obedient Servant ; " if 
he is an equal, ^'Respectfully yours^ etc.; if a re- 
lation, '''■Your dear brother, ^^ etc. 

9. Clauses may vary in form, but all must be 
appropriate and sincere. 

10. The outside direction of the letter is the 

(8.) What is the clause of a letter? 

What must be the clause with regard to different persons ? 
(9.) What are the qualities of clauses ? 
(10.) What is the outside direction ? 
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superscription made after it has been closed and 
folded, containing the ^name^of thfe person ad- 
dressed, his title, the place and State where he 
resides ; thus, *' To Hon. John Currey^ Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of California,, San Fran- 
cisco , CalJ^ 

11. The name of the person addressed, and 
title, is generally written on the middle, and 
name of the place on the right hand side of the 
writer, and that of the State immediately under it. 

12. The outside direction must be correct, 
and plainly written, for upon that, the safe trans- 
mission and receipt of the letter often depends. 

ARTICLE II. 
PBAXIS OF WHITING A LETTER 

1. First, think of the points on which you 
wish to write. 

2. Second ; Write them down in brief sen- 
tences, and in the order required by the nature 
of the letter, which often varies, according to 
the object. Thus letters of persuasion, petition. 

Give an example. 
(11.) How is the outside direction written ? 
(1.) What is the first practical direction for writing a letter ? 
— the second? — ^third? 
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and advice, in which reasons are assigned, re- 
quire better order than others. 

3. Third ; Develop and amplify each point, 
or complex idea, in suitable language. 

4. Fourth; Pay particular attention to punc- 
tuation. 

5. Fifth ; When all the points have been prop- 
erly developed in language, read your letter : 
observe how you have observed the rules, ac- 
cording to the kind of the letter ; make the 
necessary corrections, and let your mind rest. 

6. Sixth ; After a reasonable time, read the 
letter again ; and if nothing more occurs for 
correction, copy it, if necessary, in order that 
there be no cancellations. After which, fold and 
direct it, according to the directions before and 
hereafter given. 

7. We will illustrate this praxis, by giving 
the outline of Cicero's letter to Titus Pomponius 
Atticus, above quoted, on the subject of inform- 
ation. 

8. It will be the pupil's duty to develop 
and amplify the ideas, contained in the outline, 

(4) What is the fourth direction ?— the fifth ?— the sixth ? 
(6.) Can you illustrate this praxis by example ? 
(8.) What must a student do? 
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and afterwards compare his composition with 
the original, and make the necessary corrections. 

Theme. — Letter of Information to Titm Pom- 
ponijis Atticics. 

SKETCH OF THE EETTER 
i. Everything is well at your house. 

2. Actilius denies that his agent wrote to him ; 
is surprised at this dispute ; requires no more a 
security from you. 

3. Tadius thanks you ; is glad of the compro- 
mise of his family affair. 

4. That friend of mine is angry with you ; I 
must see to the matter. 

5. I have provided for L. Cincius, 20,400 ses- 
tertii, for the Mecaric statues. 

6. I like the Mercuries very much ; I wish you 
to send them, and everything else, as soon as 
you can. 

7. If Lentulus' ship is not ready, send them 
by another. 

8. TuUiola expects your present. 

I.-^EXERC1SE. 

Find in some letter-writer, one or more let- 
ters for each single kind. Examine how the 

(9.) Make a sketch or outline of a letter. 
10 
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respective qualities and style of each have been 
preserved ; also, condense in brief the main 
points of each. 

n.— EXERCISE. 

i. Write a letter of information to your fath- 
er, about the course of studies which you are 
pursuing at school, and other matters of interest. 

2. A letter of persuasion to a little brother, 
concerning the necessity of a diligent application 
to study. 

3. A letter of petition to the principal of the 
school, for the pardon of a school-mate, who has 
broken the rules of school, but who has other- 
wise been very studioiis. 

4. A letter of consolation to a friend on ac- 
count of the death of his brother. ' 

5. A letter of recreation to another school- 
mate, describing the pleasures of a school picnic. 

6. A letter of reprimand to a young relation, 
who has been insubordinate towards his teacher. 

7. A letter of advice to a little sister, who is 
placed in a young ladies' seminary. 

8. A letter of business to the clerk of the 
family, giving account of the money received 
from home, the payments made and due, and the 
money required to meet all expenses. 
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APPENDIX TO LETTER WRITING. 



OF NOTES, CABDS, COMPLIMENTARY TICKETS, 
AND OF THE FOLDING OP THE LETTER 

1. A Note, is a brief communication in writ- 
ing, made by one person to another. 

2. A note differs from a letter in this much, 
that the former simply indicates the object, and 
the latter fully explains it ; also, that notes are 
generally written in the third person. 

3. Notes are ordinarily used for the purpose 
of informing, asking, commanding, forbidding, 
etc., referring the person addressed, for further 
particulars, to a private interview. Hence, 

4. The special characteristic of a note is 
brevity ; otherwise it has all the qualities of a 
letter, and therefore must follow its rules. 

5. A Card, is generally an address made to 
the public, for the purpose of information, expla- 
nation, or petition. 

(1.) Wha.tis a. Note? 

(2.) In what does a note diflfer from a letter ? 
(3.) For what purpose are notes generaUy used ? 
(4) What is the peculiar characteristic of a note ? 
(5.) What is a Card? 
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6. Cards may dispense with the address, date, 
and direction ; but, instead, may admit of a fic- 
titious name. 

7. As the object of cards is generally inform- 
ation, so they must principally follow the rules 
of letters under that head. 

8. In cards the main subject must be clearly 
expounded; and other subjects, that have lit- 
tle connection with it, must be either omitted, 
or slightly adverted to. 

9. A complimentary ticket^ called also a card, 
is a simple address of one person to amother, con- 
taining the name of the party addressing, and 
addressed; with the title of the latter, and 
sometimes of the former also. 

10. Complimentary tickets are used princi- 
pally for invitations and complimentary visits. 

11. In tickets of invitation, beside the address 
and signature, the subject of invitation is briefly 
stated, for instance : " Mr. and Mrs. N. respect- 

(6.) Are the address, date, and direction necessary in cards ? 

(7.) What roles must cards follow ? 

(8.) How is the subject to be expounded in a card ? 

(9.) What is a Complimentary Ticket 1 

(10.; For what purpose are complimentary tickets principaUy 

used? 
(11.) How are tickets of invitation generally phrased? 
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fully solicit the honor of Colonel N. and Lady^s 
presence^ to a social party ^ this day, at 7 o^ clock, P. 
M„ at the residence of the former^'* 

12. The answer of acceptance may be this : 
" Colonel N. and Lady will be pleased to accept the 
invitation to the social party at Mr. and Mrs. N.^s 
residence this evening. ^^ 

Of also : " Colonel N. and Lady accept, with 
pleasure, Mr. and Mrs. N.^s invitation to a social 
party. 

13. In visiting cards, the name of the visitor 
is often simply expressed, and nothing more. 

14. In c07npUmentary tickets or cards, at the 
commencement of a New Year, Christmas, and 
other solemn occasions, beside the address and 
signature, the felicitations also of the visitor to 
the party addressed, are expressed in the card. 

15. The Laconic style is peculiarly appropri- 
ate to complimentary tickets. 

16. Letters and notes are folded generally in 
the middle, so as to make the upper and lower 

(12.) How may the answer to an invitation be expressed ? 
(13.) How are visiting cards addressed? 
(14.) How are complimentary tickets expressed? 
(15.) What is their style ? 
(16.) How are letters and notes folded? 
•10 
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ends of the sheet meet together; after which, 
about one-third of it on the right hand of the 
writer, is turned over toward the left, and like- 
wise about as much is turned over from the left 
to the right, making three folds in all. Subse- 
quently, the letter is enclosed in an envelope, 
properly stamped, and the superscription made 
as above directed. Tickets and cards generally, 
do not require any folding. 
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PART VII. 



OF ESSAYS. 

DEFINITION, OBJECT, StJBJECT, DIVISION, AND 
QUALITIES OF ESSAYS. 

1. A systematic exposition of a thing, or sub- 
ject, by principles, iniles, and examples, is termed 
a treatise. 

2. An essay " is the exposition of a subject 
more brief and less methodical than that of a 
treatise." ' 

3. The word essay, in its general signification, 
denotes an attempt of the body or mind at any 
thing ; as applied to literary composition, it in- 
dicates an attempt at writing on any subject, 
and on any kind of composition, according to 
the writer's object, which may be either inform- 
ation, pleasure, or persuasion, or both. 

4. Hence essays embrace every species and 

(1.) WhAtiB A treatise? 
(2.) What is an essay ? 

(3.) What does the word essay mean in its general significa- 
tion? 
What does it mean particularly applied to composition ? 
(4.) What species and subjects of composition do essays com- 
prise?. 
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subject, as well as every object of composition. 
More particularly, however, they are divided into 
three general classes, viz : Narrative Essays, which 
have for object, information ; Descriptive Essays, 
which have for object, pleasure ; and Demonstra- 
tive Essays, which have for object, persuasion. 

5. It follows from this division, that the quali- 
ties, principles and rules to be observed in writ- 
ing an essay, are those either of narrations, or 
descriptions, or orations. But as an essay, ac- 
cording to its definition, is an exposition more 
brief and less methodical than in those branches 
of composition ; so the number and order of the 
parts, their peculiar qualities and rules, are less 
rigidly observed in an essay. Beside, in them, 
as in letters, the writer's object may be com- 
pound, namely: it may comprise both inform- 
ation and persuasion, or pleasure ; and the 
subject may be either low, and sublime, or 
middle ; wherefore, the style of an essay may 
be various. 

6. Here, as in descriptions, we deem it super- 
fluous to make a list of subjects for essays ; 
since any and everything which exists in the ma- 
terial or immaterial world, and is subject to 

How are they specially divided ? 
(5.) What are the qualities, principles, and rules to be ob- 
served in essays? 
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the senses, imaginatioD, or intellect, may consti- 
tute the subject of an essay. The grand pano- 
rama of the universe is always open to the stu- 
dent's view. All that is necessary for him, is to 
look at the countless objects exhibited therein, 
and make his own selection. 

7. The distinguished writers, worthy of imi- 
tation in this line of composition, are, Addison^ 
Johnson^ Channing^ and Emerson. 

8. We shall conclude this species of compo- 
sition, and Treatise on Belles-Lettres, with an 
extract from Addison^s Spectator^ which may 
serve as an illustration of the Demonstrative and 
Narrative essays, and of their appropriate style. 

ON THE EVIL SATIBR 

" There is nothing that more betrays a base, ungen- 
erous spirit, than the giving of secret stabs to a man's 
reputation. Lampoons and satires, that are written 
with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, which not 
only inflict a wound, but make it incurable. For this 
reason I am very much troubled when I see the talents 
of humor and ridicule in the possession of an ill- 
natured man. There cannot be a greater gratification 
to a barbarous and inhuman wit, than to stir up sor- 

(6.) Is a list of subjects for essay necessary? 

(7.) Who are the distingmshed essayists worthy of imitation? 

(8.; Give an example of an essay from a good author ? 
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row in the heart of a private person, to raise uneasi- 
ness among near relations, and to expose whole fami- 
lies to derision, at the same time that he remains nn 
seen and undiscovered. If, besides the accomplish- 
ments of being witty and ill-natured, a man is vicious 
into the bargain, he is one of the most mischievous 
creatures that can enter into a civil society. His sa- 
tire will then chiefly fall upon those who ought to be the 
most exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and everything that 
is praiseworthy, will be made the subject of ridicule and 
buffoonery. It is impossible to enumerate the evils 
which arise from these arrows that fly in the dark ; 
and I know no other excuse that is or can be made 
for them, than that the wounds they give are only im- 
aginary, and produce nothing more than a secret 
shame or sorrow in the mind of the suffering person. 
It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire 
do not carry in them robbery or murder ; but at the 
same time, how many are there that would not rather 
lose a considerable sum of money, or even life itself, 
than be set up as marks of infamy and derision ? And 
in this case a man should consider, that an injury is 
not to be measured by the notions of him that gives, 
but of him that receives it. 

Those who can put the best countenance upon the 
outrages of this nature which are offered them, are not 
without their secret anguish. I have often observed 
a passage in Socrates* behavior at his death, in a light 
wherein none of the critics have considered it. That 
excellent man, entertaining his friends, a little before 
he drank the bowl of poison, with a discourse on the 
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immortality of the soul, at his entering upon it, says, 
that he does not believe any the most comic genius 
can censure him for talking upon such a subject at 
such a time. This passage, I think, evidently glances 
upon Aristophanes, who writ a comedy on purpose to 
ridicule the discourses of that divine philosopher. It 
has been observed by many writers that Socrates was 
so little moved at this piece of buflFoonery, that he 
was several times present at its being acted upon the 
stage, and never expressed the least resentment of it. 
But with submission, I think the remark I have here 
made shows us that this unworthy treatment made an 
impression upon his mind, though he had been too 
wise' to discover it. 

When Julius Caesar was lampooned by Catullus, he 
invited him to supper, and treated him with such gen- 
erous civility, that he made the poet his friend ever 
after. Cardinal Mazarin gave the same kind of treat- 
ment to the learned Quillet, who had reflected upon 
his eminence in a^amous Latin poem. The cardinal 
sent for him, and, after some kind expostulations upon 
what he had written, assured him of his esteem, and 
dismissed him with a promise of the next good abbey 
that should fall, which he accordingly conferred upon 
him in a few months after. This had so good an effect 
upon the author, that he dedicated the second edition 
of his book to the cardinal, after having expunged the 
passage which had given him offanse." 

I.— EXERCISE. 
Id the above extract from Addison's Essay, 
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point out the demonstrative and narrative parts ; 
examine how the qualities and style of essays 
are observed. 

II.— EXEECISE. 

Make a similar examination of some other au- 
thor's essays. 

III.— EXEECISE. 

Write a Descriptive, Demonstrative, and Nar- 
rative essay on the following subjects : " Zim^A," 
" Necessity of EdtLcation^^^ " Abraham LincolnJ*^ 
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TESTIMONIALS 

OP THB PRESS, IN COMMENDATION OT PROFESSOR A. liAYRES' 
FIRST BOOK, ENTITLED 

''THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION/^ 



From the SAN FRANCISCO EVENING BULLETIN of 
April 26, 1867. 
"EiiEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. — Prof. LayTCS, a gentleman of 
varied learning and ripe culture, who has half a dozen lan- 
guages at his tongue's end, has endeavored to reform the sys- 
tem of elementary instruction in the department of spoken 
and written speech. In a work entitled ** Elements of Com- 
position," he seeks to teach the student not only how to take 
sentences apart, but how to construct them. The author has 
devoted many years of labor to the preparation of the work; 
indeed, he has made the subject the study of nearly a lifetime. 
His system has the merit of originality, and will, we believe, 
commend itself to the favor of the friends of education. "We 
know of no work in which the young scholar can obtain so 
lucid an exposition of the elements of. composition, and such 
valuable assistance in learning how to put his ideas into lan- 
guage. The author, although a foreigner, writes with rare 
point and perspicuity. A thorough master of his subject, he 
has treated it with the simplicity and method of the true ar- 
tist. His definitions are con( ise and clear, and the gradations 
by which he leads the learner from the simplest to the more 
complex elements of our written and spoken language, easy 
because natural Professor Layres has done the cause of 
popular education good service, and we hope to see this work 
adopted as a text-book in all our schools. It is cordially en- 
dorsed by several of the most eminent scholars on the coast. 
The present volume is elementary, intended for the use of 
younger scholais. It is to be followed by two other volumea 
one on Belles-Lfettres, and the other on Oratory, the whole 
comprising a comprehensive system of instruction." 

From the SAN FRANCISCO ALT A CALIFORNIA of AprU 

27, 1867. 
"This is a San Francisco book by a San Francisco author. 
It contains 166 pages, and is altogether creditable to San Fran- 
cisco. " It meets a public want, and meets it in a 

form and size cheap and convenient, and in reach of the 
humblest schools. 

11 
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From the SAN FRANCISCO TIMES of May 4, 1867. 
•'The EiiEMENTsoF Composition, Belles-Lettbes and Ora- 
TOEY, by Professor Augustus Layres, San Francisco. — The re- 
mark which Juvenal applies to bad men, may be suited to the 
case of worthless books ; those which deserve to die are al- 
ready dead. To this class the work betore us cannot be as- 
signed, for there is vitality of thought in every line. The sub- 
jects on which it treats are commended to the appreciation of 
all who desire to become familiar with the construction and 
proper use of our language ; and we may here remark, that, 
although the book is the first of a series, and written in a 
style suitable to the capacities of the young, it cannot be prop- 
erly considered as a "First Book" in the popular acceptation 
of that term, but the writer, the lawyer, the minister, or the 
statesman may study its rules and definitions with profit. The 
three volumes, of which this is the first, will constitute a com- 
plete treatise on the subject embraced in the title. By a very 
natural and easy process of reasoning and illustration by ex- 
amples,' the student is carried forward and instructed in the 
art of amplifjang sentences and periods, by definitions, ad- 
juncts, enumeration of parts, causes and eff'ects, antecedents 
and consequents, comparisons and similitudes, examples, an- 
titheses, gradation, metaphor, hyperbole, synonyms and cir- 
cumlocution. This portion of the work is particularly pleas- 
ing and instructive, and it is impossible for any person of or- 
dinary intelligence and Information to read it without acquir- 
ing a satisfactory knowledge of the practical rules by which 
our language may be most correctly, forcibly, and beautifully 
written. It demonstrates that the author is master of his 
subject, and confirms the validity of his claim to originality of 
method and style. The appendix of the book is devoted to 
the subject of orthography and orthoepy. Prof. Layres has 
devoted a lifetime to the study of languages, and years to the 
production of the work in question. Although a foreigner, he 
writes our language with the ease, gracefulness and force of a 
native. Familiar with the systems of education in Europe, 
and with our own, he ascribes to the latter superiority over all 
others as a means for dispelling error and disseminating truth 
among the masses of the people. His earnest intention seems 
to have been to contribute still more to this character of su- 
periority, by composing, and introducing into our public 
schools, and other institutions of learning, a popular text- 
book on the subject of Belles-Lettres and Oratory, rightiy 
judging that nothing conduces more to the purity of a nationsd 
literary taste, than a general and thorough knowledge of 
the rules by which the construction of language is governed.'* 
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From the SAN FRANCISCO MINING AND SCIENTIFIC 
PRESS of May 4, 1867. 
"Professor Lajres plunges at once *in medias res/ 
He seizes a sentence (which is the unit in composition, 
whether written or spoken,) holds it up before you; tears 
it to pieces before your eyes — or rather, we should 
say, neatly and skillfully dissects it — displays one by 
one its several parts; makes you thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with each, in its entirety; and then shows you how 
to put them together again. A series of such experiments, 
increasing in complexify so gradually that you do not feel the 
difi&cxdty, and the thing is done; you are master of the sub- 
ject. Here is the whole matter in a nut-shelL This is an- 
alysis and synthesis. This is the only way to teach anything 
— ^viz, by examples. In order, for instance, to become ac- 
quainted with the mechanism of a watch, a man must take it 
to pieces, note the structure and office of each of its sev- 
eral parts, and then re-combining them into a single whole, 
observe the effect. What progress would the student of an- 
atomy make in that science if his professor should confine 
himself to the enunciation of general propositions, unaided 
by demonstrations with plates, mannikin, or cadaver ? Noth- 
ing but a vague indefiniteness would be the result of his 
teachings. Prof. Layres proceeds in his course from the sim- 
ple to the compound; and the student who follows him be- 
comes a grammarian before he knows it By the time he has 
completed the careful perusal of this little book, he is com- 
petent not only to analyze or to construct the most complex 
sentences, but to arrange such sentences together in the most 
effective manner for the proper treatment of a literary topic '* 

From the SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER of May 3, 1867. 

** Professor Augustus Layres is the author of a treatise upon 
*The Elements of Composition, Belles-Lettres and Oratory. 
Its design is to strike at the fundamental principles of our 
language, and to impart a thorough practical knowledge of 
the constituent parts of sentences, etc. ; to show that i^eas 
can be so arranged as to increase their power; in shorty to 
teach the mechanism of composition, eloquence and oratory. 
It must prove of incalculable value to all classes, and find its 
way as a text-book into our public schools. By it a desidera- 
tum long felt is supplied. The author is an accomplished 
linguist, and has labored faithfully to prepare this work. " 

From the SAN JOSE MERCURY of May 16, 1867. 
"Professor Layre's work is adapted for the use of schools, 
and seems to us admirably calculated to aid beginners in the 
art of composition — that most difficult of all branches of edu- 
cation. Our boards of education shoxdd examine the work, 
witii a view to its general introduction into our schools " 
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From the STOCKTON INDEPENDENT of May 18, 1867. 
"The object of this work seems to be, to furnish a text-book 
for the instruction of students in a thorough knowledge of the • 
elements and proper construction of sentences; and judging 
from an examination of some of the lessons, we conclude 
that the author has been eminently successful in producing a 
book worthy of adoption in our public schools and colleges. 
This is an age in which the occasions are rapidly multiplying, 
when educated men, and women too, are called upon to ex- 
press their views in writing, either for public or private in- 
spection and criticism; and it is therefore essential that our 
youth should be taught kow to construct their sentences prop- 
erly, by the rules of analysis and synthesis. It will be found 
equally useful to adults, whose occupation is such as to require 
the possession of sound literary attainments. "We hope to 
see this new and valuable work receive the attention it de- 
serves. It is highly recommended by the best literary talent 
of this coast" 

From the MARYSVILLE APPEAL of May 22, 1867. 
"Professor Lay res' book is neatly and substantially gotten 
up, and is well adapted to occupy the place which it is de- 
signed to fill, viz : — that of a text-book in our schools. If 
every teacher would follow out the system here laid down, 
and the accompanying instructions, "composition day'* 

would no longer be dreaded by both teacher and pupil 

The most eminent educators in CaUfomia give it their hearty 
approval, and we concur. " 

From the DAILY APPEAL, Carson, Nevada, May 17, 1867. 
"This work seems to be a clearly written, well arranged 
elementary work, and one which is weU worthy a place in the 
pubUc schools of the country. We are justified in entertain- 
ing this opinion by many testimonials from distinguished 
scholars and prominent school superintendents and teachers. ** 

From the VIRGINIA ENTERPRISE, State of Nevada, May 

26, 1867. 
" It is not so much a poverty of style as poverty of thought 
which renders the pen unfruitful, and the act of enriching the 
one will almost invariably create a corresponding development 
in the other. But we are not writing an essay on composition, 
but noticing a volume of instructions on that subject. Such 
works are sought after, studied, and may be of service. This 
being the case, Mr. Layres may be justifi ed in adding a vol- 
ume of his own. If suc^^B^™ral5^^|tudied, we recom- 
mend the book beforej^j^^Sa&^^-^&i^SeNl^ursory glance 
^LJ*,.^^^^^ ^* ^ l>S^^P^'w^^Pter^ iMkbut, what is 
BtiU better, one of j#e WRefest^ It wit^in^ijtjie pages. '* 
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OAKLAND COLLEGE SCHOOL 

Faculty : 

Rev. I. H. Brayton, A. M. ; Frederick M. Campbell, A. M. ; Rev. Francis 
D. Hodgson, A. M.; Paul A. Garin, University of Paris; A. D. A. Cham- 
pion, University of Paris; T. H. Pinkerton, M. D.; George Tait, A. M.; 
Wm. C. Dodge; A. T. Winn, A. B.; G. Copenhagen, University of 
Breslau; C. L. Des Rochers, A. M.; Morris S. CampbelL 
As a department of the College of California, this School offers a thor- 
ough preparation for the college course. It also offers linusual advan- 
tages of instruction and mental training to young men desiring a liberal, 
though not classical education. 

The school is thoroughly graded, and comprises three departments; a 
Junior Department, Senior Classical, and Senior English. The Senior 
English course embraces a wide range of studies suitable for those who 
desire to receive a liberal education for science or business. Besides the 
usual higher English branches, much attention is paid to Surveying and 
CivU Engineering, which are taught practically in field excursions; also 
to Book-keeping and whatever pertains to actual business. 

The students have their home with the Principal and teachers, and are 
under their constant care and guardianship. 

The younger boys enjoy additionally the special oversight and care of 
matrons. The growth of the institution has enabled its conductors rap- 
idly to perfect its appointments. 
Circulars may be obtained by addressing 

Eev. I. H. BEAYTON, Principal. 

CITT COLLEGE, 

(Founded in 1859, and incorporated in 1863 under the name of University 

College,) 

S, E, Corner of Stockton and Geary Streets, 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

The courses of instruction embrace all the studies usually pursued in 
the best Primary, Grammar and High Schools, as well as in incorporated 
Colleges. In the College School a regular system of gradation and of 
promotion from grade to grade, as the result of satisfactory oral and writ- 
ten examinations, has been adopted. 

In all the departments special attention is given to modern languages, 
particularly French, German and Spanish. Book-keeping is taught with 
care, and a room is kept for this purpose, fitted up with the fixtures of a 
coimting-house. From the Senior Department of the College School the 
student passes into the College, in which the usual college studies are 
pursued; and, at the close of the several courses of studies, the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon students who pass the required ex- 
aminations. 

Students, not candidates for graduation, select such studies as meet 
their wants, aud receive testimonials indicating the studies they have 
pursued. 

A post-graduate coiu'so of Practical Chemistry, including Qualitative 
and Quantitative Analysis, and Assaying of metallic ores, is pursued by 
advanced students in the College Laboratory and Chemical School, imder 
the instruction of Prof. Thomas Price. 

On the play-ground, in the rear of the College buildings, is an open-air 
Gymnasium lor the use of the students. Attention is given to their phys- 
ical as weU as mental and moral culture. 

There is a valuable collection of Philosophical Apparatus in a large 
htdl designed for Lectures and Experiments, and an Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, provided with a superior four-inch Refracting Telescope, sur- 
mounts the main building. For further particulars, address 

Rev. P. V. VEEOISR, Principal* 
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NOS. 417 k 419 MONTaOMEEY STREET, , 

Have constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest rates, the 
largest stock of Books on the Pacific Coasts embracing 

Standard and Miscellaneous Books, 
School and College Text Books, 

Theological and Religious Works, 
Medical and Scientific Books, 
Juvenile and Toy Books. 

Sunday School Publications, 

Presentation Works, and 

Photograph Albums, 

ly WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. .^ 

A. ROMAN & CO., 

San Franciico. 
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1. EOMAN & COMPANY, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 1867. 



Kustel) (Ouldo) Nevada and California Processes 

of uold and Silver Extraction, for general use, and especially 
for the mining public of California and Nevada; illustrated 
with accurate engravings — 8vo. cloth $5 00 

HlUell, (Jobn S.) Tbe Resources of California; 
comprising Agriculture, Mining, (ieography, Climate, Com- 
merce, etc., and the past and future development of the State. 
2d edition, 12 mo, cloth 1 75 

Nalil (Artbur and Cbarles.) Instructions in Gym- 
nastics. Illustrated with fifty-three plates. 4to, cloth 2 50 

Ontcroppings ; Being Selections of California 
Verse. Beautifully printed on fine tinted paper, and hand- 
somely bound. Small 4to, cloth, plain 75 

Cloth, gilt 1 00 

Banting, CWiUiam.) Letter on Corpulence addres- 
sed to the PubUc; reprinted from the 3d London edition, with 
a review of the work from Blackwood's Magazine. 8vo, paper 50 

Ferris (Jobn Alexander.) Tbe Financial Econ- 
omy of the United States Illustrated, and some of the Causes 
that retard the Progress of California Demonstrated ; with an 
Appendix. 12 mo, cloth 1 50 

lianctot, (Benoni.) Cblnese and Englisli Pbrase 
Book, with the Chinese Pronimciation indicated in English; 
specially adapted for the use of merchants, travelers and tiam- 

ilies. Second and revised edition. Paper 1 00 

Half bound 1 25 

liayres, (Prof. Aug.) Tbe Elements of Composi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth 100 

XonmanS) (Ednrard L.) Observations on th.e Scien- 
tific Study of Human Nature — a Lecture delivered before the 
London College of Preceptors. 12mo, paper 25 

Norman (liUcia.) A Xoutb^s History of California, 
from the earliest period of its discovery to the present time. 
12mo, cloth 1 25 

Preston, (Laura.) In Bonds— a Novel. Paper 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

Xlie Greek Slave. A Story. By lanthe. 12mo, cloth 1 00 

Paper 75 

Confucius and tlie CMnese Classics ; Or Headings in 
Chinese Literature. Edited and compiled by Rev. A. W. 
Loomis. A handsome 12mo 

Carrie Carlton's Popular Letter IVriter. A neat little 
16mo *. 

Poems. By Chas. Warren Stoddard. An elegant illustrated 

edition 3 00 

*it.* For Sale by ail Booksellert. SerUpos^Hsid on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers. 

JL. TiOlMAlV & CO. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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